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The Unsaid 


The power of the unsaid for good or evil is too 
little considered. In ‘‘*Lorna Doone,’ John Ridd 
says, ‘‘ Knowing how little harm .ever came from 
silence, I did not make answer.” But is there 
anything quite as hard in the whole realm of self- 
control as not to make answer when every quivering 
nerve cries out for expression? A teacher said, “I 
taught ten years before I learned to bite a pencil 
instead of speaking when I was too wrought up to say 
the right thing,” and she laughed rather sadly as she 
showed the last scapegoat pencil. And she was ap- 
parently the calmest, blondest, smilingest looking 
teacher in the whole building. She had attained to 
the point of not saying, in her own original way. 
Of all occupations, the teacher is most tempted to 
say, under the stress of the occasion. In other pro- 
fessions, people are met only at intervals, with oppor- 
tunitics to think and grow calm “ between whiles.” 
But ti: teacher, under the steady fire of temptation 
and the irritating influences of many different temper- 
aments, hour after hour, must be both judge and jury 
at instant notice. Psychic influences from fifty chil- 
dren of varying dispositions, home influences, and 
doubtful physical condition, befog her, hold her, sway 
her, and yet she is expected to be clear-headed, and 
to meet every emergency wisely. What human being 
could stand such a test? There is often no safety but 
in silence —the most effective help in discipline that 
any teacher could use—the most soothing influence 
that could fall upon any disturbed school. There is 
ever a mystery surrounding the unsaid—a mystery 
that holds in check untoward influences. Curiosity 
has never been harnessed into school management for 
the real help it could give. 

Giving the rein to expression for the comfort of 
sympathy is a teacher's pitfall. ‘‘ How is Nan in these 
days?’’ asked her old teacher, in the chummy recess 
interval. Nan’s new teacher longed to talk over her 
morning’s experience with the troublesome girl. The 
sympathetic shoulder was never more alluring. One 
quick, driven-back sigh, and she answered cheerfully, 
“I believe I’m going to find the open sesame to Nan 
yet,” and changed the subject. Every teacher went 
to her room unconsciously brayer for the unsaid of the 
courageous teacher who had learned not to say. She 
knew that to have poured out her woes would have 
crystallized them into greater obstructions to over- 
come, and she believed, too, that it would make it 
harder for Nan herself; for she had thought a lot 
about these hidden things. She did not dare think 
wrong of the girl, any more than she dared say it. 
Thoughts are real.things. They cannot be played 
with. Only Omniscience knows how much a teacher’s 
thought of her school has to do with the moral status 
of it. 
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A hasty-tempered principal had sent a note around 
the building announcing a new law. Every teacher 
felt it to be unjust, and at noon a protesting group 
said so, emphatically. Another teacher came up, 
scented rebellion in the air, and knew that the princi- 
pal down in his office would harden under the influ- 
ence, even if he neither knew, saw, nor heard. With 
the same resolution she would have hastened to give 
first aid to the injured, she went up to the insurgents 
with an irresistibly funny dialect story that set them 
all laughing, and, under the mellowing influence, said, 
‘Now, see here, girls, I know just exactly how you 
all feel. Don’tI? Ofcourse Ido. But will you try 
a metaphysical experiment with me just for this one 
afternoon? It will do nobody any harm, and it may 
do lots of good. Let every one of us send a perfect 
battery of friendly influences—mind now, I say friendly 
—to our principal for the next four hours and try 
and make him see the unreasonableness of that new 
regulation Just fill this building, girls, with your 
most fetching wirelesses without a single rest-interval. 
You can do it and teach at the same time all the 
better for it—a kind of reflex tonic, you know. 
Remember the lines: 

“You never can tell what your thoughts will do 
In bringing you hate or love; 
For thought are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves, 
They follow the law of the universe— 
Each thing must create its kind,’ ” 
After a little, every teacher promised, and kept the 
promise, too. Not one of them saw the principal 
again that day. And while nobody ever heard him 
confess to the ghostly bombardment, the law was 
modified that night and pleasantly accepted by every 
teacher the next morning. 

The wisdom in the unsaid — the power of thought! 
We are living just in the twilight of the knowledge of 
these deep things, and who needs to learn of them more 
than the teacher? 


The Wild Flower Preservation 


Society of America 


Protection of the Wild Flowers 


(From G. Gorpon Cupp, in Journal of the New York Botanical 
Garaen) 


E*= ICIENT protection of the wild flowers will be best 





accomplished, and most fully accomplished, when 

every lover of nature adds his mite of effort to the 

gracious task, demonstrating a wide-spread interest 
in the subject. 

The flelds of endeavor must be as broad as the wildwoods 
that the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America would 
protect, and the methods of protection as numerous as the 
plants the society would preserve,,and yet but one plan 
presents itself to me as pre-eminently important. 

Enlist the services of the school teachers as the most 
serviceable of allies and through them reach the children, 
with whom the future of the wild flowers rests in far greater 
degree than with their elders. 

My school days were over long before the school teachers 
of New York were expected to convert each member of a 
most cosmopolitan class into botanist and geologist, artist 
and artisan, nature student and linguist, regardless of 
previous condition, nationality or temperament. 

Consequently, my first introduction to botany was through 
the kindly offices of a young country school teacher, at an 
age considerably past the schoolboy period, when I could 
best appreciate real beauty of face and form and m 1d. 

Let me confess she possessed all three to a marked degree. 
This I distinctly remember, but all that remains to me of 
her botanical instruction is the recollection that I armed 
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her with a razor to aid in her researches afield on her return 
to her country charges. 

Even then I loved the wild flowers too well to enjoy dis- 
secting them, and with the additional disadvantages of the 
teacher’s absence, multiple regrets totally foreign to botany, 
and the impression that the delightful study was mainly based 
on the destruction of all things rare and beautiful to be 
studied, is it strange that botanical knowledge halted with 
me there? 

I have since learned much on lines less destructive, and 
to me far pleasanter. So would say, beyond all things urge 
the teachers to relegate the dissecting knife to the realms of 
tools of last resort, and their use to a period when the 
maturer mind of the pupil would lead him ever to preserve 
rather than destroy. . . . 

Nature studies in the schools, where the classes average 
anywhere between forty and sixty pupils each, demand such 
quantities of living greenery and blossoms as can not fail to 
impress the individual with the boundless prodigality of 
Nature, rather than with the power of man to overcome 
even Nature’s bounteousness by his careless destructiveness, 

Urge the teachers then to impress the scholar with the 
fact that every leaf and twig ard blossom is far more 
beautiful in its native wild than he can possibly make it on 
paper, and is likely to have, if not positively known to have, 
numbers of utilitarian purposes other than its needful sub- 
servience at times to educational ones. 

Above all, urge the teachers to impress upon youthful 
minds the rare merit of unselfishnessin their rambles through 
the wilds. Ifa favorite flower, and children early learn to 
know their favorite blossoms, is found blooming alone, teach 
the child the merit of leaving the dainty little recluse to ful- 
fil the law of its being and multiply its kind: and no one 
will be more delighted than the child who, later on, discovers 
that the fragile little waif has succeeded, thanks to the lesson 
of human seif-restraint, and is no longer a lonely dweller 
among alien blooms. 

If the favorite blooms are of more sturdy, prolific habit, 
teach the child the true kindness of leaving some of even the 
best beloved blossoms for the delight of late comers who - 
may love them still more dearly. And last, but perhaps 
most valuable of the lessons afield, teach the children to 
know and love the flowers which can best withstand indis- 
criminate plucking and will best repay the task of carrying 
to city homes ; for no lover of flowers, and least of all those 
who are striving to protect them, wishes to limit the delights 
of woodland rambles, but rather to enhance them in all ways 
possible, and the most direct way is through the gateway to 
knowledge. 

They would have all who best enjoy God’s gracious gifts 
of sunny plain and wooded,hill, of sylvan dales and laughing 
streams, know the flowers as they know the faces of their 
dearest friends. Then will the daintiest plants and blossoms 
which languish and refuse to be comforted amid alien sur- 
roundings be enjoyed to the utmost in their native haunts, 
while their sturdier brethren will be sought for with all the 
more eagerness for home decoration. . . . 

Of the pleasures of the cultivation of flowers as 
against the delights of merely picking them, only to 
watch their more or less rapid decay, there is but littie to 
be suggested to the teachers, because already they are doing 
all in their power, so far as ‘the limited facilities of class- 
rooms will permit, to cultivate a taste for living plants, while 
their endeavors in that direction have led to the suggestion 
of roof gardens or possibly a conservatory as additions to 
modern school buildings, to relieve the teachers of the trials 
and disappointments peculiar to window-gardening under 
most adverse conditions. 





Schools and Nerves 


When the instructed modern parent has steered clear of 
all the shoals and rapids that threaten in the management of 
very young children who must be reared in cities, when the 
whole question of healthy nurseries, correct feeding, sunlight 
and fresh air has been met satisfactorily and the child has 
reached the age when the problem of education must be 
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faced, and is a healthy, strong-nerved little animal, then 
there arises a new host of possible dangers. 

Is the splendid foundation to be.gained at all that cost of 
thought and care only for the rearing of a doubtful 
constitution after all? Perish the thought. If there must 
be sacrifices—and there certainly must be—let the educa- 
tion suffer, for it is better to breathe right than to take 
prizes for mathematics, and good digestion is worth many 
languages. But happily it will be exceptional cases only 
that must be treated so radically as this. 

In the management of the education of the child who has 
been started right in infancy one danger will always be that 
the very child who is most likely to forge ahead too fast in 
the exciting competitive race is also the very one to whom 
the race threatens most harm. The quick-witted, delicately 
poised, rapidly recuperating child—the high-bred—is the 
one to respond to the stimulus and to make the spurts that 
do the mischief. One often hears the question asked, 
“What becomes of the infant prodigies?” and in a large 
majority of cases this is where the answer lies—overstimu- 
lated, overcrammed—“ gone stale,” in the significant phrase 
of athletics. The phlegmatic, slower-witted, more thickly 
built child will be protected by nature so far as overpressure 
goes, and yet will often play the tortoise to the hare of his 
quicker companion. ‘ 

Besides this consideration of the individual child, parents 
can do much to support their children in this race for 
knowledge that must be run. Especially they can keep 
some supervision over the lunch-hour. It is a pity that the 
French system of a light, hot, nourishing luncheon served 
for public-school children has not been more generally 
adopted in this country. It would doaway with the nibbling 
of useless bakery stuffs and the unappetizing, cold, tied-up 
luncheon. All children within reach should go home for 
this meal. 

A few simple rules should be strictly kept: no lessons 
after dark, ten hours in bed with open windows, every 
possible minute spent in the open air, even if the 
street is the only playground ; and last, but not least, train 
the children to make it a point of honor that mother shall 
tule the candy question, and thus gain both a moral and a 
physical point in one effort.— Youth’s Companion 


Educational Broth 


(The following is the opening chapter of a book with this title by 
Frederick Allison Tupper. Used by permission of C. W. Bardeen, 
Publisher. ) 

The educational pot is now boiling. The faithful teacher 
is making broth. Along comes the superintendent. He 
tastes the broth. “It ought to be thicker and slabber,” 
remarks he ; “‘ put in more psychology and the broth will be 
all right.”’ 

So in goes more psychology, especially the physiological 
variety. Ganglia flavor educational broth wonderfully. 

Next comes a supervisor : “ Your broth is too thick, friend ; 
there are too many ingredients. Take out almost everything 
but manual training and the broth will be famous.” 

Next comes acommitteeman: ‘Worthy teacher, your 
broth is all wrong. Put in‘some of the old-district-school-that 
produced-so-many-able-men.” 

The broth continues to boil and bubble. 

A travelled parent next appears: “Are you certain that 
Froebel and Pestalozzi would have made broth just -this 
way?” 

Ané still the pot boils on. 

A normal enthusiast puts in her appearance. 

“You are failing in methods” says she. “ Now really, 
there is only one true way of making broth of this kind. 
That way we all learn at Westwater. Once master the 
brothnature and the syllabus of methods will at once 
Materialize to be cognized immediately by the synthetic 
unity of apperception. Now the brothnature—” 

At this point the broth begins to boil over, and the normal 
enthusiast hastens away to get help in subduing broth that 
acts so abnormally. There are neither rules nor methods 
ready-made that will cover all abnormal ebullitions. 
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A distinguished university president next comes upon the 
scene. “My worthy secondary teacher,” he exclaims, 
“your broth comes to my table in a decidedly uncooked 
condition. It is evidently underdone. Are you sure that 
you cook it to the best advantage? It seems to me that, if 
you would cook it a shorter_time, it would be more palatable 
and much better done. You evidently let it simmer too 
long over a slow fire. We cannot digest it at New Camven 
without an enormous amount of pepsin in the shape of 
private tutoring to work off entrance conditions. Now in 
Germany, France, and Switzerland, much better broth, much 
more easily assimilated, is made by educational cooks ih 
much less time. I beg you to stop this everlasting simmer- 
ing.” 

Perhaps the teacher may here reply: “ All things consid- 
ered, we are making preparatory broth about as well as you 
are making University floating island or similar dishes.” 

But the broth keeps boiling, and the teacher says in his 
heart: “My broth is too thick, too thin, too crude, too 
miscellaneous, too restricted, too un-American, not foreign 
enough ; it is too methodical; it is too haphazard, and yet 
it is pretty good broth after all.” 








March 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou has joined the gentle train 

And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs from frost set free, 
That brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 
— William Cullen Bryant 


Handwork at St. Louis Fair 


Cutting Work Done by Nimble Little Fingers and Exhibited in 
the Palace of Education, World’s Fair 


LAURA LOEHLE THORNBURG, Des Moines, Iowa 


NE school sent a beautiful little volume made of 
QO gray paper, entithed, “ Stories Told by Scissors.’ 
Across one corner of the cover was pasted a pair of 
scissors cut out of white paper, and on the center of 
the cover was written : 
Some speak with brush and palette, 
And sme with pen and ink, 


But to speak with a pair of scissors, 
Is the nicest way we think. 


The little book was filled with cuttings from nature—leaves, 
twigs, flowers, and nuts. 

Another little booklet had as its cover design, leaves 
pasted carelessly about as though tossed there by the wind. 
The book was divided into four chapters. Chapter I was 
labeled “In the Woods,” and beneath were cuttings of 
lichens, toadstools, insects, etc.; Chapter II, “ Fruit I Ate 
in the Country”; Chapter III, “ Animals I Saw this Sum- 
mer”; Chapter IV, “ Vegetables We had for Dinner.” 

Another little urchin proudly, no doubt, sent to the 
World’s Fair a “ Tree Book.”” The cover was a cut scene 
easily recognized as “‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree.” On the 
first page was written : 
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Do you know the trees by name, 
When you see them growing 

In the fields or in the woods? 
They are well worth knowing. 


The book was filled with cuttings, representing the form of 
different kinds of trees such as elm, pine, oak, weeping 
willow, maple, poplar, etc. 

One of the sweetest books there, made by scissors, was a 
book labeled “ Our Children.” Water colors had been used 
to decorate the gowns, and the result was a beautiful book, 
and then think of the lariguage lessons in connection. The 
cover was a merry group of sun-bonnet babies, and below was 
written : 

We belong to the Sunbonnet Baby Band 
And we hope you will this understand ; 
We’re bound for the Fair, 


And trust you'll be there 
To join with the best of the land. 


The first page represented American children playing a 
merry game; the second page was “ Germany,” round- 
cheeked boys and girls wending there way to school. The 
next page had a cut scene from Eskimo life with little 
“‘ Agoonack’”’ as central figure; then followed cuttings of 
smiling little Japs, just as we saw them singing in front of 
the Japanese theatre on the Pike. The next page showed 
us little Chinese boys and girls with queues flying to the 
breeze as though they were pennants. The next chapter 
was a group of Scotch lads and lassies, all kilts, plaids, and 
tam o’shauters. Following this was a scene from Holland, 
Hans with his skates, and Gretchen with her wooden shoes, 
watching him. Page eight was dedicated to the Red Child 
of the Forest, his bow and arrows and wigwam home. On. 
the last page — and what fun it must have been cutting 
them — were frowzy-headed pickaninnies peeping over a 
fence at watermelons. Oh, but they did look hungry. 

Another cutting book had the “stamp of genuineness ”’ 
upon it — marks of perspiring little fingers on the margin— 
and was named “ Our Holidays.”’ 

The Christmas page, of course, had cuttings of old Santa 
and his reindeer, stockings hung at the fireplace, holly 
wreaths, Christmas tree, etc. The next page was entitled, 
‘‘ Where Santa puts his presents’: In America, Stockings ; 
In Holland, Wooden Shoes; In Italy, Vases; In France, 
High-heeled Shoes. 

New Year’s Day was crowned with New Year’s bells and 
a beautiful pennant bearing the inscription, “‘ 1905, I have 
resolved to try harder to be good.”’ 

The Fourth of July page was so realistic I wanted to 
gather my skirts out of the way of the cut and painted fire- 
crackers pasted as though lying on the floor just ready to go 
off. Scattered about were guns, revolvers, sky rockets, 
Roman candles, and even pin wheels were represented. 

And how was Thanksgiving Day represented? By a 
church? Bless you, no, by a table fairly groaning with good 
things to eat. 

Halloween had Jack o’Lanterns grinning gaily from fence 
posts, pumpkins heaped high with little Halloween elves 
peeping out from behind them. 

Another book was named, “ The Days of the Week.’’ 

Sunday, a church had been cut, people marching toward 
it; Monday, wash-tub, wringer, washboard, clothespins 
clothes hung on the line, etc.; Tuesday, stove with tea- 
ketile and irons on it, ironing table, clothes rack; Wednes- 
day, mending, scissors, spool, thimble, ball of yarn; 
Thursday, calling day, dress, hat, shoes, gloves, umbrella, 
card case; Friday, sweeping day, broom, dust cap, duster, 
pan, bucket; Saturday, baking day, knife, fork, spoon, egg 
beater, bowl, pitcher, cake pan. 

What happy hours must have been spent making the 
“Mother Goose Book’ whose rhymes are so dear to 
childish hearts. The cover was glorious with old Mother 
Goose herself. The old, old rhymes were written beneath 
each cutting such as: 


The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts 
. All on a summer day. 
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Little Boy Blue, 
Come blow your horn, 

The sheep are in the meadow 
The cows are in the corn. 


A diller, a dollar, 
A ten o’clock scholar, 
What makes’ you come so soon, 
You used to come at ten o’clock, 
And now you come at noon. 


Hey diddle Dumpling, 
My son Jobn 
Went to bed with his stockings on, 
One shoe off and one shoe on; 
Hey diddle Dumpling, 
My son John. 


Then came “ Jack Sprat,” the “ Oid Woman who lived in 
a Shoe,” “Little Polly Flinders,” “ Pattycake,” ‘Old 
Woman and her Broom,” “ Who Killed Cock Robin,” 
“ Jack and Jill,” etc. 

The “Story Books” contained cuttings from the story of 
“The Three Bears,’”’ “The Fox and the Crow,” “ Race of 
the Hare and the Tortoise,’ “‘ Cinderella,” “ Man, Little 
Boy, and Donkey,” “ Fox and the Grapes,” etc. 

A set of cuttings which must have been done by a farmer 
lad had on its first page a farmer with his scythe, and neatly 
written beneath was, “ The farmer cuts grass and makes 
hay.”’ The next page had a cow, and a haystack and the 
words, “The cow eats hay and gives us milk.” The last 
page bore cuttings of a little girl, cans of milk, a churn, and 
the writing, “ Elsie makes butter from the milk. We had 
milk and butter for our breakfast.” 

A western child made a book which told of most interest- 
ing talks preceding the cutting lesson. The following 
chapters were neatly illustrated : 


“This is the tree of the forest.” 

“ This is tre axe whose steady blows cut down the tree of the forest.” 

“This is the woodman who wielded the ax.” 

“ This is the log rolled to the river’s side by the woodman.” 

‘“‘ This is the river whose flowing tide carried the log.” 

“ This is the wheel that was turned by the river.” 

“ These are the saws which were moved by the wheel.” 

“ These are the boards cut by the saws.” 

‘“‘ This is the carpenter who planed all the boards.” 

“This is the house which was built by the carpenter.” 

“This is the family, father, mother, and children, who live in the 
house.” 


Another group of cuttings was children dressed “ Ready 
for winter’; “ Ready for summer”; “ Ready for fishing ” ; 
“‘ Ready for skating.” 

Tucked here and there among the school exhibits were 
many miscellaneous cuttings such as open parasols, decorated 
for my lady with water colors; flocks of birds, birds and 
their nests; chickens coming out of the eggs; Japanese fans 
and umbrellas, kites, Dutch wind-mills. 

Scenes from the home life of various nations, flags of all 
nations, drums, shields, dishes daintily decorated in Haviland 
style, vegetable, fruit, and leaf books in plenty. 

Some little child had cut the.story of Mary and her little 
lamb and had writteu beneath a sheep’s head, “What the 
sheep gave me” and had cut a dress, wool cap, shoes, 
mittens, and stockings. 

Many, many times did I notice the sight-seer pause in the 
Palace of Education and look at the work of the little ones. 
Again and again did I notice a smile dawn on hard features 
as they gazed at the work of some little child. .Who knows 
but that in that brief moment some soul lived again child- 
hood days in some primary school-rooms and went on better 
and happier because of this exhibit ? 

All honor, not alone to the Great Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, but to the weary, hard working, little teacher who 
labored so faithfully to bring out the best in His little ones, 
intrusted to her care. 


(We are under obligations to Mrs. Thornburg for using her eyes 80 
well, and telling us what she saw in so happy a manner.—THE EpITOR) 


What do we live for if it is not to make life less difficult 


to each other? — George Eliot 
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Blackboard Drawings for March 
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Pussy Willow 


Where the singing waters flow, 

Where the grass begins to show, 

There the pussy willows grow 
In a row. 


Breezes from the wintry sky 

Send these pussies rock-a-bye, 

When they in their cradle lie, 
Swinging high. 





Fairies’ kitty-cats are they, 

And in little coats of gray 

They beside the brooklet play 
Every day. 


A Sketch 


MARY BIxXBy WOODWARD 


The Merry-hearted Teacher put her pretty head in at the 
door of the First Primary. ‘Come, Little Mother, with the 
Madonna face, come out with me on your wheel and get a 
little ozone into your lungs. O dear! Peter, again? 
Well, good night, then, but do you know it’s 4.30 and these 
lovely days can’t last much longer for it’s nearly Thanks- 
giving.” 

Peter had been one of the trials. From the September 
day when he entered up to the present—one of the trials. 
His first day at school had been spent clinging with both 
hands to the sides of his desk and hanging his head far out 
in either aisle. The second day when all the other in- 
corrigibles were busy making flower pots and saws with 
colored triangles, Peter divided his time between chewing 
the corners of the cards and running his tongue along 
the edge of the shiny new desk. 

When he finally learned to be quiet and reserve his 
tongue for other uses, he sat with vacant stare, day by day, 
comprehending nothing. 

The Little Mother-teacher sighed as she looked at him — 
the only tiny face which had failed to respond to her smile. 
But one happy day when every other child had found the 
cat among the picture cards and had sprung to his feet to 
signal his victory, Peter seemed to be hunting, too. 

The Little Mother with quiet step came down the aisle 
and placed her cool, soft hand on Peter’s little head. Was 
it the magnetism of that gentle touch? Suddenly a smile 
burst all over the dull little face and holding up the card, he 
said, “That’s him, teacher, ain’t it?” From that day 
Peter was awake, yet how slowly came each new thought. 
One morning, as she looked over her flock, the Little 
Mother said unto herself, “ Peter is getting behind. He 
needs personal help. They all need it. How shall I 
manage it? I must manage it.” 

Thus it came that, in the quiet half-hour after the others 
had gone, leaning on the arm of “ teacher’s chair,’’ with the 
western sun streaming in at the window, after many strug- 
gles and some tears, Peter learned to read. 


The Little Mother hurried along through the first snow- 
fall. She was a little late. As she turned the corner, 
a flock of children came flying to meet her all talking 
at once. é 

“© Miss Lawrence, Peter is dead. Peter Van Walden- 
berger is dead.” 

The Little Mother called at the house of mourning that 
night. She stopped at the florist’s, on her way, for a 
few carnations. It took her car-fare, but never mind. She 
would enjoy the long walk home. It would give her time to 
think. 


—Marte Zetterburg 


As the teachers walked up to the High School the next 
afternoon for the Friday meeting they discussed Peter. 

“I’m so glad he learned to read,” said the Little Mother. 

‘‘Mercy! What difference does it make now?” laughed 
the Merry-hearted Teacher. 

‘“‘T believe,” said the Little Mother, “ as truly as I believe 
in the Immortal Life, that the discipline received in learning 
to read will be a joy and benefit to that little soul all through 
eternity.” 


A Suggestion for Cutting 


Jutta DavIiEsoN, CHICAGO 


Now that the little hands have grown accustomed to the 
use of scissors, much attractive work may be done in cut- 
ting. Mounts are always pretty in a school-room and 
encourage the children to do their best. Even more effec- 
tive, however, are individual books. These are a source of 
unfailing delight and inspiration. 

They may be made from ingrain wall-paper in dark 
shades of green or red. Three or four rolls of paper will 
supply books to a room of fifty. The older children, witha 
little help from the teacher, can cut the paper into the 
desired sizes. Give each child three or four sheets (9x12 
is convenient and easy to handle) ; let him fold in the 
middle, and sew with black thread; then let him write his 
name on a white slip and paste on the cover. 

The teacher should keep the books at her desk. When- 
ever a child cuts anything sufficiently good—and this must 
be guaged by the capabilities of the individual child —he 
may have the privilege of pasting it in his book at the end 
of the session. The children, eager to fill their books, put 
forth their best efforts daily. 

In June, the books may be tied with pretty ribbon, a new 
name-slip, with the child’s best writing, pasted over the old, 
and the book taken home as a gift to mother. 
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What is It? 


There is a bird I know so well, 
It seems as if he must have sung 
Beside my crib when I was young; 
Before [I knew the way to spell 
The name of even the smallest bird 
His gentle joyful song I heard. 
Now see if you can tell my dear, 
What bird it is that, every year, 
Sings, “‘ Sweet-sweet-sweet-very merry cheer.” 
He comes in March when winds are strong, 
And snow returns to hide the earth; 
But still he warms his heart with mirth; 
And waits for May. 
— Henry Van Dyke 


Use and Beauty 


Mary E. FitzGERALD 


TT: JONES’ room” because of its artistic appear- 


ance, had been the subject of so much conversa- 
tion that Miss Smith decided to spend her ae 
day in the Blank School. 

The first look was bewildering; rugs, vines, pictures, 
statuettes, curtains, colored chalk drawings and fifty confi- 
dent faces looking eagerly to see the pleasure in the visitor’s 
face. The children were exceeding well behaved, very 
evidently trying to live up to the room. The teacher, 
refined, listless, on the verge of nervous prostration. 

“ May I ask some questions?” said Miss Smith. 

“ Certainly, I’d like to have you,” said Miss Jones. ‘“Chil- 
dren, the lady would like to question you.” 

Immediately, noiselessly, the work was put aside and 
every child was in a respectful attitude. 

“Edna Hughes,” called Miss Smith, consulting the plat 
of the room, which embellished with baby ribbon bows, lay 
on the table. 

Edna arose. “Turn your back to the south wall, please, 

. tell me what pictures are hung upon it.” Edna looked 
startled and involuntarily took a peep over her shoulder. 

“ No, no,” said Miss Smith laughing, “ just mention, Edna, 
the picture or pictures on the south wall that you like the 
best, or the one you have noticed_particularly.”’ 

“ There’s one with an angelstepping on a—a— snake, 
I think ;’’ the children looked earnestly for the snake and 
smiled when they saw the horned gentleman. 

“ Perhaps you have noticed the pictures on the other wall 
more attentively. Describe one of them if you prefer.” 

“ There’s a boat,”’ she said doubtfully, almost in tears. 

“ Well, never mind, that is all,’’ said Miss Smith. 

The teacher looked harassed. “I never have the pic- 
tures on the wall described,” she explained. “I have a set 
of pictures for that purpose.” 

“Your room is beautiful,” said Miss Smith, “and I 
wanted to know what were the articles that impressed them- 
selves upon the children’s consciousness. I know in our 
school the most beautiful pictures of Venetian scenes are 
hung on the landing where the children stand two or three 
minutes every day and happening to mention one of them 
one day, I found that not one pupil in the room could tell 
whether the pictures were of fish, flesh or fowl. They could 
the next day though,” she finished grimly. 

“But, Miss Jones, haw do you keep your room so beauti- 
fully neat? I tried curtains once, I don’t approve of them 
at all in most school-rooms, here they look lovely, and at the 
end of a week they were so dirty that they were unfit for 
publication, so to speak; and all these pictures! How do 
you ever manage to keep them dusted? It must take hours 
a week.” 

“It does,’ said Miss Jones. “Every night, every curtain 
is taken down ; the rugs are taken out and dusted by a boy 
to whom I pay ten cents a week. Every Friday I climb 
on a step ladder and dust the pictures. I stay sometimes 
until dark. Each morning I come before eight to get the 
room ready. There isn’t so much dust as there isin some 
rooms because I have no board work. 


“ Don’t you approve of board work?” asked Miss Smith, 
curiously. 
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“Yes, but I approve of a pretty room more and I can’t 
have both,” said she, 

Miss Allen, across the way, had a class of thirty at the 
board, when Miss Smith entered. Not a vestige of a pic- 
ture or flower, or rug, or anything in the way of decoration 
was to be seen, but the work that was accomplished in the 
room was wonderful. Every child was alert, up and doing 
with a vengeance, and so was the teacher. 

“* Miss Jones’ room is lovely, isn’t it?’ said Miss Allen, 
‘¢] wish I had her artistic tastes, but I haven’t. I tried a 
few decorations but the room looked like a junk shop before 
a month had passed, so 1 concluded that to be clean was 
better than to be artistic if you haven’t strength for both 
and I took down everything. I borrow a picture from the 
hall for a language lesson once a week and that is the only 
thing they see in here to cultivate them. They all go to 
Miss Jones’ anyway, so that eases my conscience.” 

Miss Jones’ room was mentioned by every teacher whom 
the teacher visited, and Miss Jones’ inflnence could be seen 
in the soiled curtains of one room; the poor neglected 
corner vines ofanother; the loads of miscellaneous pictures 
culled from everywhere and everything and hung hit or miss 
in a third ; the tumbled up rug, covered with chalk dust and 
giving out clouds of anything but incense every time it was 
trod upon, in a fourth ; the plaster-of-paris statuettes shoved 
ignominously into a corner of the window in a fifth; the 
hideous colored chalk drawings in ever so many others, 

Then a truly beautiful room, neat, artistic and looking just 
what it was intended for, a work room, was seen. No 
curtains: at the windows. A-smail table covered with a 
piece of green felt held a thriving Boston fern; a rather 
dark corner was utilized for a weather report kept in 
colored chalk ; one large picture of the “ Bridge of Sighs” 
hung on the front wall; the black board which was truly 
black, was divided into spaces of perhaps two feet each ; 
one window sill was filled with blooming geraniums. The 
atmosphere was soothing. 

“‘ Miss Jones’ room is beautiful, I think,” said the teacher, 
‘but only Miss Jones could make it so. Personally, I think 
a school-room is for work and there should be nothing in it 
that is unsuitable for the kind of work that goes on. 
Oriental rugs are exquisite, but no one, not even the Van- 
derbilts, have them in their kitchens,” she said, sug- 
gestively. 

When I heard her language lesson I knew why the 
picture, which she said was changed every week, was there. 
The drawing lesson explained the presence of the exquisite 
Japanese vase; the flowers explained themselves, and the 
blackboard work which went on constantly, showed why a 
blackboard was put into a school-room. 

“Was Miss Jones’ room an inspiration to you, and shall 
we see one like it here?’ asked the principal, when the 
visitor returned. 

‘‘ Not unless the Board supplies me with a janitor to keep 
things clean, and a double set of blackboards, one for work 
and one for show,” said Miss Smith promptly. “I never 
could see anything particularly pretty in an object that was 
not useful and appropriate, and I can’t now; but cheer up, 
I saw one room that was an inspiration. Everything in it 
meant something and was pretty besides and the place 
looked like a school-room, not like a parlor, and that’s 
how a school-room should look according to my notion.” 

“That’s my notion, too,” said he. 





Alder Catkins 


Along the streams we also find the alder. ..«gaee-common- 
est species displays its tassels in March when its new leaves 
are venturing forth. .The alder carries its two kinds of blos- 
soms on the same tree. The staminate work is soon done 
and it falls away. The pistillate grows into a fruit that 
resembles a tiny cone. You can find out how many seeds 
it contains and how they are built for scattering. 


What is that word of three syllables which contains the whole 
twenty-six letters? Alphabet. 
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Suggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary School VII 


EDMUND Ketcuum, Supervisor of Drawing, Lowell, Mass. 


AST month we took up the three 
type forms, using wooden models. 

This month we can continue with 
the forms, using clay. Clay, such 
as is used by kindergartners, can 
be bought in bricks. It is inexpen- 
sive, and there are possibilities with- 
out limit with clay, in the school- 
room. 

Perhaps its greatest value lies in 
its concrete and plastic opportuni- 
ae | ties. With it the child can give us 





his conception of the impression he 
has gained. 

We use the clay, not that the child 
may reproduce the perfect form, but 
in his endeavor to reproduce the solid, he gains more 
definite knowledge concerning it. 

Even if the ball which he makes is imperfect in form, he 
learns in comparison the perfection of the sphere. No 
matter how well the child did with the clay, that which he 
reproduces from the standpoint of art is not higher in the 
scale than simply manipulation. 

We will begin with the sphere. It requires less dictation 
than the others, and affords greater freedom. Only one 
thing has to be told them in reproducing the sphere: that 
is, to make it as round as possible. Give them clay which 
will make a sphere about one inch in diameter. The desks 
can be nearly covered with a square of brown paper upon 
which the children can work. 
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The clay should be plastic but not soft enough to adhere 
to the fingers. Roundness and not smoothness is the quality 
to seek in the sphere. 

When the spheres have been made ask the children to 
place them on the brown paper near the back of the desk. 
Then give them each a piece of clay, similar in quantity to 
that given before, and we will make the cube. Before 





giving the clay to the child, squeeze it in your hand, so that 
it is generally uniform in shape. Ask the children to roll it 
a little in their hands to make it more so. Now have them 
hold it about three inches above the desk, and tap it while 
the teacher counts “ One, two, three, four, five, six.’”” Hold 
it up! Now hold the part that is flattened toward the ceil- 
ing, and tap again on the desk while I count six. This 
time hold the two flattened parts, one at the left and one at 
the right, with the thumb and forefinger, and tap again ; 
then turn it over, so that the part just tapped is at the top, 
‘and tap. 

We have now tapped in four places, and the parts we 
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have tapped are at left and right, top and bottom. The 
two that we haven’t are at the back and front. ‘Turn them 
over so that the two that haven’t been tapped are at the top 
and bottom, and then repeat. 

Now we have six rather imperfect faces, the children will 
have gotten the idea, and all we need to do is to let them 
go on and get as good a cube as possible. 





Fig. 3 


The Cylinder Give the children pieces of clay about the 
same size as for the sphere. Place it at the front of the 
desk ; hold the hand flat, and, pressing lightly on the piece 
of clay, roll it to the back of the desk, very gently. When 
they have rolled it long enough to have the curved face of 
the cylinder evident, lift it and tap each end to make the 
round faces. 





Fig. 4 


It seems to me, that, after this, the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to do a great deal since this material lends itself«to 
work with the hands in two general directions. irs, to 
reproduce forms, and, second, as a basis for design. 

If used in the first way, have the children classify as 
being ke, or resembling, one of the three forms: for 
instance, tea-pot, sugar-bowl, apple, pumpkin, beads, etc., 
as objects which in shape resemble the sphere ; trunk, ink- 
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Fig. 5 


stand, bar soap, blocks, dice, etc., as resembling the cube ; 
and the barrel, pail, jug, watering-can, mug, spool, pencil, 
etc., as resembling the cylinder. 

In giving this, work before the children, using a piece of 
clay larger than that given them, that they may clearly see 
the form. Collect the best work, and mark the pupil’s 
initials upon it, using the point of a pen, and allow to grow 














Fig. 6 


hard. Keep ona shelf or table where they can see them. 
The clay can be made once more into a large mass, oF 
brick, and wrapped in wet cloths and a waterproof, of 
rubber cloth, outside. In this way it can be kept and used 
over and over again. 

Second, as a basis for design, they might roll one large 
sphere and several small ones, and arrange as in Fig. 1 
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To make the placque, let them flatten the clay on the brown 
paper on their desks, with their hands. The placque, shown 
in the illustration, measures nearly six inches in diameter ; the 


largest sphere is 
eter,and smaller 
size. Ofcourse, 
actual dimen- 
children; let 
placque of ap- 
as near it as they 
with their eyes, 
should be di- 
the placque of 
and the spheres 
symmetrical in Fig. 7 arrangement. 

Select the best ones and keep 
them on the table with the previous work. The next thing 
to attempt is a quadrilateral arrangement, which is shown in 
Fig. 2. Have this made similar in size. 


an inch in diam- 
ones of half that 
we need not use 
sions with the 
them make the 
proximate size, 
are able to judge 
Their attention 
rected to making 
an even thickness 
of equal size and 








Take plenty of time for this work. ‘‘ Whose placque is 
exactly square? Let us take our pencil and find the length 
of the front edge of the placque. Now lay the pencil along 
the left side of the square. Is this edge as long as the front 
one? ‘Try the right edge; the back one. Whose large 
sphere is as round asa ball? Are the little ones as round 
as marbles?” When the quadrilateral arrangement has 
been completed, let the children decide whose shall be kept 
with the other clay work. 


After the children have finished with the quadrilateral 
arrangement they will be ready for the bilateral. Fig. 3 
Suggests a simple design. Have them make an oblong 


placque — say, two inches by six; then three spheres, about 
ahalf inch in diameter, and five a little smaller in size; 
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then four still smaller ones. Place the largest ones first, 
then next largest, and the four smallest ones last. Again, 
have the children choose whose shall be kept. 








Oh! You pessy willow , 
Pretty little thing , 
Coming in The sunshine 


Of The carly Spring ‘ 
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Next time have them make a placque of similar size, and 
then several spheres of the three sizes, and allow them to 
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make an arrangement of their own. Figs. 4, 5, and 6 show 
simple designs, such as little children will invent. 





Design work in clay will prove very fascinating in the 
second and third grades, and interesting designs will be 
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originated by the children of these grades. Next month I 
hope to show you a greater variety of designs and how this 
work will lead, in a natural way, to borders and repeating 
designs done with colored pencils and brush. : 

After each lesson in clay, have such clay as can be used 
again kneaded into a mass and kept for the next lesson. 

Here are also some illustrations of drawings in silhouette 
by primary children. They 
were done with brush and 
ink, 

It is natural for children to 
see things in mass rather than 
in outline. It is my impres- 
sion, it would be best if in 
primary grades we could al- 
ways draw, in this way, things 
having two dimensions, length 
and breadth, drawing with 
color and brush, or ink, as 
has been used here. It must 
be remembered that children 
begin drawing in outline, not 
because they want to, but a pencil is the first medium they 
find that will make a mark. What fun they have with it! 
Isn’t it great sport to draw pictures on the wall-paper, or in 
papa’s best books? 

Teachers will find that children will always come nearer 
to the true form of things with a brush, or flat piece of 
chalk, than with pencil. ‘The illustrative work which has 
been suggested in a previous instalment of this series could 
be done in this same way. 

In giving this work, the teacher who has a window where 
the sunlight comes streaming in is fortunate. Place the 
object on the window-sill in the sunlight ; 
draw the curtain over it, so that it will be 
between the object and the children. It 
will then be easily seen in silhouette. If 
the curtain is dark, lower it, and hang 
from it a large sheet of thin, white paper, 
which will cover the object and give the 
same effect. 

In school-rooms, where the sunlight is 
unavailable, the silhou- 
ette work can be given 
by placing the object 
against white paper 
within plain sight of all 
thechildren. . 

Try the holder first, 
Fig. 7. Bring one to 








school with you. Talk 
about it with the chil- 
dren. ‘What is its 
shape? (Square.) Is 
each side just as long 
as every other side? 
What is the little loop 
of tape for? Where 
has it been sewed to 
the holder? Now watch me while I 
make a holder.” ‘Teacher dips brush into 
ink-well, and as she draws it out lets the 
point of the brush touch the side of the 
ink-well, removing the superfluous ink. 
Paint the holder on white paper, making 
it of good size; work slowly, without 
outlines, the square first and then the loop. 
Now have some of the children go to the 
board and make holders, drawing with 
the flat side of the white chalk, using pieces about an inch 





wide. The rest of the children paint at their seats, working — 


as the teacher did. . Have the results criticised by the class. 
“ Who has the best square? the-best loop? Who has drawn 
their holder in the center of the paper? Who has put on 
the ink evenly?” Give out fresh paper, and try again. 
Next time try a Japanese fan, working the same way. 
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Among the things which can be given in this way can be 
named the dust-pan, trumpet, tea-pot, jug, umbrella, ham- 
mer, mallet, pitcher, vases, etc. 

In the second and third grades, more ambitious subjects 
may be taken: as the illustrations of the watering-can, 
geranium, lamp, and coal-hod, etc. These illustrations will 
suggest to the teacher innumerable things which can be 
used for “ shadow pictures.” 

Any simple object, having but two dimensions — length 
and breadth —which is of interest to the children, can be 
used, ; 

March is a month that is filled with suggestions for art 
work, It is the time for the coming of the pussy-willows, 
and children dearly love to draw them. 

In the first and second gr ides they can be drawn in this 
way. The teacher can cut dark gray paper into long 
slender oblongs, giving two to each child. Upon one have 
him arrange his specimen of willow as he thinks it perhaps 
grew, and upon the other make the drawing. Have them 
represent the stem first. Draw it with a brush filled with 
ink ; holding the brush nearly vertical so a line not too wide 

















THE WINDMILL. 


can be made. When thoroughly dry, represent the willow 
blossoms with blackboard chalk, which is not too hard for 
little fingers to draw with. If desired, the teacher can add 
the child’s first initial where it will help to give balance to 
the drawing. Some of them she can mount on tinted paper, 
leaving a good margin. 

The children in the third grade can take white drawing 
paper and tint it a light blue to represent the sky, and when 
dry can be cut into oblongs similar to those suggested for 
the first grade; the stems drawn in the same way, using 
a gray instead of ink, and the blossoms made with chalk. 
These can be mounted on dark gray paper. 

Another way this can be given in the third grade is sug- 
gested by the illustration. This has been reproduced in 
outline ; in the original the oblong was colored a sky blue— 
to suggest the springtime—the stems made with brown 
pencil, the blossoms with chalk; the printing and the out- 
lining of the oblong were done with brown pencil, using a 
ruler for the latter to make the lines straight. 

March is a windy month, and that gives us suggestions 
for work ; for instance, kites —and here is an illustration of 
one: Made by folding a paper square, first one diagonal, 
and then one corner over to the diagonal and fold, and then 
the other corner and fold. The colored folding paper is the 
best for this, though any stiff paper could be used. Tiea 
long string at the top for the children to run with, and a 
short one at the other end of the kite for the “tail.” 

Windmills could be made. I think I need say but little 
about them, for, without doubt, you have all made them 
vourselves, either as a child or as a teacher. One good way 
is to have the children color a square a bright blué or red, 
with a wash of color. Have this for the outside, leaving the 
inside white. This will make them very pretty in color 
when in motion. Perhaps the boys will whittle out slender 
sticks, for themselves and the girls, to which the windmill 
can be fastened. 





I think I am winning the battle, and if I do your true blue 
paper will be my flag of triumph. 
‘TEACHER 
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Spring Cleaning 


Allegro moderato 











ELEANOR SMITH 
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A Term’s Work in School 
Gardening 


GEOFFREY T. MorGAN, California 


Th nature-study people,” says the editor of the 


Western Journal of Education, “give me the im- 
pression of a ship at sea without arudder. They have 
a delightful time floundering about, yet they do not 
seem to get anywhere and the trouble appears to be that 
they are not going anywhere.” ‘To which a number of 
teachers who have sought in vain for some really practical 
instruction along these lines will doubtless respond “ Amen.” 

In view of this unfortunate condition of affairs, it may be 
of interest ‘to give some details of our gardening work as 
carried on by the primary grades and to show what may be 
done with no other tools than a short-handled shovel, a rake 
and a handful of shingles. 

The school of which I write stands on one side of a large 
yard, leaving enough space for a good ball-ground to the 
south. At the further edge of this space is a strip of ground 
about four feet wide and extending the whole length of the 
Playground. Adjoining, as it does, the orange grove which 
surrounds our building on three sides, it has from time to 
ime been cultivated by the owner of the orchard. It was 
here that we decided to lay out our gardens. 

I approached the trustees on the matter and found, as 
Was to be expected, that they were somewhat indifferent. 
Our clerk, however, was sufficiently interested to purchase 
us fifty feet of hose and the before-mentioned shovel and he 
then told us to go ahead. 


We have a hydrant at the upper end of the strip and my 
first work was to flood the whole piece thoroughly. This 
was done on a Saturday morning. By Monday the ground 
was ready to be vigorously turned with the shovel. This I 
did with the assistance of some of the boys. Some teachers, 
I know, are in favor of soliciting the boys’ help rather 
largely in matters of this kind, but I, for one, am opposed to 
it. The boys’ playtime belongs to them and I do not ask 
them to devote it to my interests unless they first make the 
offer. 

The digging done, we cultivated it vigorously with the 
rake, an ancient possession of the school. We dragged 
down the high places and filled up the low, broke all the 
lumps, removed the trash and in every way rendered it as 
perfect as possible. The ground was now ready for sowing. 

I was most fortunate in the matter of seeds, securing a 
great quantity from our superintendent, who had lately had 
a supply from our Congressman. These were of course 
entirely free, so one considerable item of expense was spared 
to us. 

My primary teacher, who of course had charge of the 
work, was a most capable woman, but without experience 
in this particular industry. It was therefore necessary 
until she “caught on,” which she speedily did, to direct 
the work myself. 

The ground was first divided into small beds and marked 
off with stakes. The rows extended across the strip and 
each child had room for two rows of vegetables. This space 
has been extended since, as more ground has been put 
under cultivation, but I am simply telling how we started. 

The problem of tools now confronted us. We were 
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without hoes, trowels, weeders, implements of any kind 
except the shovel, which was scarcely suitable for six-year- 
old gardeners. I therefore secured some old shingles 
and split them into strips about two or three inches wide. 
These, when held by the thicker end, made serviceable tools 
for the children’s use. ‘Trenches were dug under the 
teacher’s direction and the seed carefully scattered. Each 
pupil was given two varieties and allowed to make his 
choice. The vegetables planted at first were turnips, rad- 
ishes, beets, lettuce and parsnips. 

The watering was done by the boys from my room, two 
of whom I excused at stated times for that purpose. - Per- 
mission to water was usually made dependent on good behav- 
ior or good scholarship, so that my room was also benefited 
by the enterprise. 

Most of the cultivation and thinning of the plants was 
done by the primary pupils, still working with my improvised 


tools. Occasionally, however, the weeds would threaten to’ 


overwhelm them, when I would. borrow a hoe and spend 
half an hour in giving them a fair start once more. Except 
for this, all the work has been performed by the children 
and in the limited time of two, or perhaps three, twenty- 
minute periods per week. As the work progressed, new 
ground was prepared as before, for our first gardens ex- 
tended only half-way down the strip, and other vegetables 
were planted in the same way. Cucumbers, beans and corn 
are now included in our crops. 

Having aroused a thorough interest in the work, we next 
proceeded to what I consider was the climax of the whole 
enterprise — the distribution of seeds with which to start in- 
dividual gardens at home. This was done and it has been 
in most cases extremely satisfactory. A genuine enthusiasm 
has been aroused among the pupils. Small patches of 
ground have been put under cultivation and in many cases 
the children have interested their parents also in the work. 
The pupils are given an opportunity in school occasionally 
to tell of the progress they are making and to compare 
notes. All this leads one to the hope that the home work may 
be sustained after the pupil has left the primary grades where it 
was made a part of his instruction. 

In the school garden, several crops may be raised and har- 
vested in aterm. Radishes mature in a few weeks, lettuce 
and turnips take somewhat longer and beets are distinctly 
slow. As soon as one row is empty we replace it with 
fresh seed, so that our ground is never idle. 

Now I fear that some primary teacher, after reading this 
article over, will exclaim, “It all sounds very nice, but 
I haven’t a principal who will take off his coat and do 
the heavy work, as you seem to have done.” In which case, 
I should like to say right here that the work, with the excep- 
tion of the first preparation of the ground, is not too hard 
for any woman in good health to do for herself. And 
I might add that the exercise and fresh air acquired in this 
way will benefit her more than many bottles of Bunkum’s 
tonic which she takes in large quantities to reliee that tired 
feeling ! 

It was astonishing to me, when we commenced, to find 
how entirely ignorant the children were as to the identity 
and manner of growth of the common vegetables. Children 
from the upper grades, even, will walk out to the gardens 
while I am there and ask the name of a beet or a turnip. 
And this, mind you, is in a country school in California, 
where they are surrounded with sunshine, fruits and flowers 
most of the year round. What must the ignorance be in less 
favored localities ! 

And now, before I close, a word as to the value of all this. 
First, it teaches a love for nature. It cultivates an interest 
in nature and the natural surroundings of the child. Ob- 
servation of method and variety of growth is encouraged. 
The teacher may point out that some plantlets emerge from 
the soil all doubled over, while others pierce straight through. 
The seed leaves of the bean and other dicotyledons may be 
noticed. Record should be kept of the time necessary to 
mature each crop. The necessity of cultivation in order to 
preserve moisture should be emphasized most strongly. 

To the merits of this exercise as manual training I need 
not point. Accuracy, neatness, quickness, uniformity, all 
these are trained. But they are not the most valuable part 
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of the work. It is the coming into contact with nature, the 
teaching of a love of the soil, that is gardening’s chief claim 
to recognition. ‘Try it, fellow-teachers, try it! 






The Story of the ‘‘ Three Bears ” 
Scissors’ cutting and mounting. By Doris Carpenter 


Do You Know? 


‘** Do you know when the crocus grows 
Under the snows? 
When little ones sleep in their warm, downy beds, 
With mother-hands smoothing their dear, curly heads; 
While the storm goes : 
Where the first crocus blows.” 


Do you know while the crocus grows 

Under the snows, 

That One smileth softly and says, ‘ I will send 
This promise that all stormy times have an end? 
So our Lord knows 

Where the first crocus blows.” 





Let the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, thy God's 
and truth’s.— Shakespeare 


1s; 
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Ladja 
BLANCHE M. STURGEON, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


HE new term was but a week and a day old, when 

E glancing toward the door, which stood wide open 

that sultry September morning, I had my first sight 

of Ladja, and I must confess, my first glance was 
rather apprehensive, for my enrollment had already passed 
the fifty mark, and they were all so painfully new to the ways 
of the school-room. 

The little fellow was standing in the hall-way, just out- 
side the door of my room, and was holding fast to the hand 
of a swarthy, olive-skinned man, and, as I rapidly noted 
their odd, foreign dress and shining black eyes, I judged 
them to be late arrivals from the sunny shores of Italy. 
Moving to the door to greet them, the man handed to 
me for my inspection, an official looking paper with a. bril- 
liant red seal; this I knew, from former acquaintance with 
papers of similar appearance, must be a ship-board certifi- 
cate of vaccination, which it proved to be. This paper and 
the brief comment, “* He six,” seemed to be all the informa- 
tion the father could give me and with it I must needs be 
content. 

Glancing down now and smiling into the shining eyes of 
sthe little Ladja, I held out my hand; and with the willing 
transfer of his dear little baby hand from his father’s to my 
own, I knew that another little heart had taken its oath of 
fealty to me, and another little life would follow my lead 
into the strange new world of the school-room. 

His name, I discovered from the official looking docu- 
ment, was Ladja Zbikowski, and a more chivalrous little soul 
never inhabited a six-year-old body; from what faraway 
strain of ancestry he had inherited his courtly manner, 
I know not, but from the very first blackboard lesson, where 
when standing beside me in the class, he caught my disen- 
gaged hand in his two chubby ones and shyly kissed it, 
until the time when he vanished from my school-room, he 
was a most devoted little “‘ Knight’? to me— the lady of 
his choice. 

Not one word of English did my little Ladja know ; and 
how I taxed what little talent I had in the artistic line, try- 
ing to make clear to him the meaning of the new name 
words in the reading lesson from day to day — what -fear- 
ful and wonderful rabbits, foxes, robins and pussy cats grew 
under the strokes of the crayon, and how the black eyes 
would dance and shine, and even the litle feet would dance 
too, sometimes, as the idea would reach the active little 
brain. 

Then the verbs — how we ran from door to window and 
back again ; how we jumped up and down and played cavch ; 
how we made the top to sfim and the clock to “ck; how I 
threw the ball to Ladja and he threw it back to me, and I 
missed it; and the uproar which followed when every baby 
in the room rushed pell mell to bring it back to me, might 
have given me a thrill of apprehension had the “ powers 
that be*’ been present to witness it all. 

Ladja was a constant source of wonder and pride as 
I watched his handwork pass from the first stage, where the 
little 7 looked like a very large balloon poised upon a very 
slender wriggling string through the words made up of ‘wo 
letters only, on to the proud stage where, by copying from 
the list of words on the blackboard, he could evolve easy sen- 
tences ; and I still keep among my school papers two little 
slips of paper upon which his chubby little fingers (aided by 
his little ‘pink tongue which in every twist and turn ably 
seconded his pencil) had written these words: “Wiss S. is 
@ big, pretty girl,’ and this other one with the equality sign, 
“TI love she= Miss S="” 

_ These were busy, happy days and Ladja was a joy and de- 
light as his little mind unfolded — then came the day when 
his place was vacant ; the second day, he came not, and at 
the close of the school session on that day I sent one of my 
trusty small lieutenants to make inquiry, and this is his re- 
port, reproduced in his own words: “ Ladja’s dad was one 
of them Dagos who helped to lay the new double tracks 
down to the freight yards ; they finished there yesterday, and 
their ‘Section Boss * has loaded them up on a train and run 
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them up to Summit Cut, fifty miles from here, to work there 
for six months or so and nobody knows where he will take 
them next.” 

And so, as I glance back at his little empty seat, I 
am haunted by a sense of loss, and I can only hope some 
other teacher may love my little Iadja as I have done. 


° ’ 
Milly’s Lesson 
I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 

When Milly had written it three times on her paper, she 
put her hand into her pocket to feel of her lemon-drop. It 
was big and hard and square. Then she wrote twice more : 

I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 

Then Miss Preston came up behind her and looked at her 
paper, and said, right out loud, so that all the school could 
hear : 

“‘ Milly Lane is writing very nicely this morning.” 

That made Milly so happy that she wanted to celebrate. 
She wanted to taste of her lemon-drop. The teacher was 
going up toward her own desk. Milly took the lemon-drop 
out of her pocket, held it up to her mouth, and nibbled off 
one little bite. The teacher turned round quickly and saw 
her. 

“ Millicent Lane, are you eating candy in school ?” 

Now as soon as the teacher turned round, Milly slipped 
the lemon-drop into her mouth. It was in there now, so 
she could not say, “ Yes, Miss Preston.” She could only 
nod her head. 

“ Have you any more?” 

Milly shook her head. 

‘You may go into the dressing-room, and stay there until 
I call you.” 

Now this was the very first time that Milly had been 
spoken to for doing anything naughty since she began to 
come to school, and the term was almost over. She felt so 
sorry and ashamed that as soon as she reached the dressing- 
room she gave a great sob. The big, square lemon-drop 
slipped right down into her throat. Another big sob, com- 
ing up, met it. The sob and the lemon-drop could not get 
past each other, and they made Milly cough and choke. 
The lemon-drop was stuck fast. Milly put one hand up ~ 
to her throat, and she could feel one sharp corner pricking ~ 
against the outside. It seemed as if it would make a hole 
right through. Oh, how she screamed ! 

Miss Preston sent Annie Bailey, the oldest girl in school, 
out to see what the matter was. Annie patted Millie on the 
back hard, and got her a drink of water, but it did no good. 
Poor Milly was so frightened that she screamed again. 

Miss Preston came running out, and as soon as she saw 
what the trouble was, she picked Milly right up in her arms, 
as if she were a little baby, and ran with her across the 
street and into a drug store. 

The druggist poured out some milk into a cup, and put 
in some hot water. ‘ Drink this, quick,” he said. 

Milly thought she could not, but Miss Preston said, ‘‘ You 
must, quick!” 

As soon as the hot drink touched the lemon-drop, it be- 
gan to melt. ' 

Before the drink was all down, the lemon-drop was down, 
too, and Milly’s throat was all right, except that it felt queer 
for the rest of the day. 

“ Please ’scuse me for eating candy in school,’’ she said. 

Miss Preston kissed her. “I don’t think you will ever 
forget this lesson,’’ she said. 

The lesson? ”’ said Milly. ‘Why, I remember just how 
it looks now! 

“T can see the girl run fast.” 


—Fannie Wilder Brown, in Youth's Companion 





What is that which is so easily broken that the mere mention 
of it breaks it? Silence. 
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The Blackboard in Story Telling* 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco 


HE story telling power is the greatest single item in 
the teacher’s equipment. Or shall we not say the 
story telling Aadi¢? It can be cultivated. Set aside 
fifteen minutes of the day’s program for this device 

in teaching. The “story” need not always be romance or 
fiction. It may be pure description—a legitimate part of 
your geography work. To-day it can be a story of the 
desert ; at another time, of the Arctic regions. 

We do not need the encyclopedias and special treatises. 
The material we are after is plentiful in the school readers 
and supplementary books gotten out for children. In 
general, the descriptive matter that is written for children is 
all that the teacher requires for her story. 

And why not go a step further, while we are at it, and 
sketch a crude picture to illustrate the talk? Throw to the 
winds the idea of s&z//, that bogie that makes teachers so 
hesitant about any fresh step. If skill should come, well 
and good. But let us go ahead crudely and let it come 
when it will. Colonel Parker used to say, ‘“‘ The courage of 
crudeness is the courage of success.” 


The Desert Here are some pictures for talks about the 
desert. It is not meant that you shall draw them all. It is 
not even necessary that you shall draw any one sketch in its 
entirety. Try a camel on the blackboard, and pick out the 
one that looks easiest to you. Perhaps as an afterthought, 
we may throw in a skyline and a palm tree, but these, if we 
use them at all, will be afterthoughts. 

Let us agree, at the outset, not to outline. If you want 
an outline sketch, make it, and let it go at that; don’t try 
to fill itin. But if you want a mass drawing (which, by the 
way, is easier than the other), then break off an inch or so 
of chalk, and with the side of it rub on the board a gray 
mass, or silhouette, of the shape you want. We never use 
the end of the chalk in this work, except, sometimes, in the 
retouching, where a sharp, keen lighting is required. 

The first step, then, is to draw a flat, gray area, the shape 
of a camel, as well as you can. But don’t putter half an 
hour with it. Just try a crude, camel-shaped silhouette that 
you can do in two or three minutes. Now touch up this 
ghost of a camel with stronger marks wherever the light 
would fall. Imagine, for example, that the sun is shining 
from above and.to the left, as in Fig. 1.. Then all parts of 
the camel that turn sunward will be strongly lit, and those 
parts facing away from the sun will be left dark. 

There is one other thing to consider, in this matter of 
putting on the lights. Every projection will cast a shadow. 
Notice the shadows under the various draperies in Fig. 4. 
Sometimes the shadow can be made by just leaving the 


* Copyright by Walter J. Kenyon, 1905. 
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blackboard blank at that place. Or it may be put in after- 
ward by a dab with the sharp edge of the eraser. Or again, 
if a bit of charcoal is at hand, the shadow can be touched in 
with that. 

While we are examining the illustrations, notice that the 
figures in the foreground are very much stronger in their 
lights and shades than are those farther off. In fact, those 
in the distance have no light and shade at all. Look at the 
pyramids in Fig. 4. They are just unlighted “ ghosts,” like 
the birds in Fig.7. Trace this matter also in other distance 
and foreground objects. 

For those who are ambitious to draw a really camel-like 
camel, there are two or three notes worth making. Notice 
(1) that the hump is as high as the head, or higher; (2) 
that the under edge of the body slants down as it comes 
forward ; and that (3) the front legs are short and the hind 
legs long. Finally (4) the pose of the head—the face is 
horizontal, bringing the nose nearly on a level with the ear. 

If we observe these points we are bound to get some sort 
ofacamel. Asto the leg action, don’t forget that a camel’s 
leg has joints and that they are always in the same place. 
The most important joint to notice is the heel, marked by 
the arrow in Fig. 2. 

The African camel, or dromedary, has a single hump. 
The Bactrian, or Persian, has two; and his coat is more 
shaggy. This calls for a somewhat different stroke of the 
chalk. Without attempting to make each several hair, yet 
be conscious, as you draw, of the texture of your object, as 
to whether it is smooth or rough. 


The loose, flowing attire of the Arab makes him easy to 
draw. He wears his garments in such a variety of fashions 
that travelers have been quite at a loss for a description that 
shall be inclusive. In general, however, there is a loose 
hood that shades the face ; also, a down-falling garment that 
has somewhat the effect of a night gown; and over this a 
long cloth, draped after the manner of a cloak. The effect 
is easy to get, in the rough, if you remember that each fold 
will catch a light and cast a shadow. ‘Trace this out in 
Figs. 2 and 4. 


The ostrich profile is unlike that of other birds in two 
respects. First, the axis of the body is horizontal; second, 
the legs proceed from the middle of the body. Get these 
two characteristics and the long neck, and you have an 
ostrich. Notice how small is the head. ‘There are two 
bunches of plumes in view, the tail and wing each affording 
one. 

Figs. 6 and 7 have been placed in juxtaposition to show 
the great value of the retouching, or re-enforcing. In Fig. 
7 we have merely the ghosts of the birds—mere silhouettes. 
But in Fig. 6 we have thrown additional light upon those 
parts which would catch the light, so that the object acquires 
three dimensions instead of two. Also, what is equally im- 
portant, the nearer bird is given a stronger lighting than the 
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other. This is on the same principle that the Sphinx in 
Fig. 3 is done, in stronger strokes than the pyramid back of 
it. In all cases, things farther away are dimmer. Test 
this with the birds and trees in Fig.9. Also with the foliage 
in Fig. 5. 


The trunks of the date palms, in Fig. 5, are drawn with 
short cross strokes to suggest the rough exterior of the 
palm trunk. A general up-and-down line, or axis, may first 
be drawn, as a guide. Or, still better, for the beginner, 
leave the roughness out of the question, and just draw a 
smooth trunk in two strokes. In drawing the fronds of foli- 
age, first draw the stalk, or axis, of each, and then add the 
detail in short, scribbling strokes. Get a bunchy effect 
toward the center, so that the exact number of fronds can- 
not be counted, and draw some of them stronger than 
others, to give a depth to the foliage. 


If now the reader is ambitious to go ahead and teach her- 
self how to draw on the board, let her compose, from the 
picture elements here given, some sketches of her own. 
Select one of the ostriches, and draw the bird facing the 
other way, or perhaps feeding ; and garnish the sketch with 
a distance taken from the other illustrations. Could you 
make one of the camels kneel? 


Spring Flowers 


HANNAH F. CARLETON 


HE children search eagerly for the first blossoms of 
the spring-time, and at an early date bring into the 
schoolroom branches of the pussy willow, and later, 
display the first dandelion they have found, and a 

little bunch of the short-stemmed early violets. 

They possess a treasure of botanical knowledge not to be 
despised which was not acquired in the schoolroom, but was 
taught them by children a little older than themselves who 
were familiar with many of the common flowers of the 
locality in which they live. This knowledge is a source of 
much delight to the little people. 

The teacher’s work is to broaden the children’s knowledge 
by making them familiar with some common blossoms which 
they have overlooked, and, also, to make them acquainted 
with some blossoms not so common in their locality, but found 
there in certain places. 


The Skunk Cabbage—The children may not know that 
our earliest blossoms are the small ones on the fleshy spike 
of flowers (spadix) of the swamp cabbage. Tell them to 
look in March when the snow has disappeared from the 
meadows, for the reddish-purple little hoods scattered 
plentifully on moist land. They will not care to pick them, 
but the sight of them is pleasing. They may be taught 
that the bright coloring is not the blossom, but merely the 
covering of the flower-clustered spadix. They will be sur- 
prised to learn that this plant of unpleasant odor has close 
kinship with the spotless calla lilies which are blooming -in 
the windows of some of their homes. 

No doubt, the children have made the acquaintance of 
Jack-in-the-pulpit. He, too, is of close kin to the skunk 
cabbage. 

Thoreau has given honor to our early meadow plant by 
making it an emblem of hope, because it sometimes begins 
to push upward its purplish form in the fall of the year when 
all other plants around it are devoid of life. 


‘* Winter and death are ignored.” 


Hepatica—The hardy, brave hepatica has its chosen 
haunts. It may be that only a favored few of the school- 
children know where to find it. The pretty blossoms vary 
in their coloring, but are commonly of a bluish cast. It is 
a woodland flower, and next to the swamp cabbage in 
making its appearance, if we except the trailing arbutus, 
which has a more limited range of the country. 

The children should be taught that the three-lobed leaves 
appearing with the blossoms are the old last year’s ones, 
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The new leaves are still curled up in little fuzzy buds. 
The shape of the leaves gives the plant its common name 
of liverwort. 

Although the blossoms are so delicate in appearance, 
people have sometimes found them underneath the snow. 


Trailing Arbutus In many sections of Massachusetts, the 
sweet pink and white blossoms of the arbutus are missing ; 
but it still grows near Plymouth, just as it did in Pilgrim days. 


“O sacred flowers of faith and hope, 
As sweetly now as then, 
Ye bloom on many a birchen slope, 
In many a pine-dark glen.” 


In New Hampshire, we find the plant in more than one 
situation. It flourishes on some of the ‘dry, open pasture 
land: and we find it, also, trailing among pine needles at 
the foot of tall evergreen trees. 


Early Everlasting—The hardy early everlasting is apt to 
be overlooked when we talk about the spring flowers. The 
children who know the plant call it ‘ dog’s toes,’’ because 
the little clustered heads of blossoms resemble the toes of a 
dog. When they are searching for their violets in the early 
springtime, they will find large patches of the everlasting on 
the pasture hillsides. The white, short-stemmed blossoms, 
which sometimes are of a brownish tinge, are not beautiful ; 
but their sturdy growth and plentifulness are a plain indica- 
tion that Mother Earth has begun to deck herself, and that 
lovelier blossoms will soon appear. The blossoms of the 
everlasting often appear in March, and the flowers should 
have the credit of being early arrivals. 


Early Saxifrage—lf the children are familiar with any 
rocky hill, they will know the early saxifrage. They might 
easily learn why the plant is so named. The first part of 
the word comes from a word meaning “ rock’’—the last 
syllable comes from a word meaning “ to break.” 

One will notice that the rock is crumbling wherever these 
sturdy, white-blossomed little plants are growing. 

The saxifrage must haye some claim to being one of the 
pioneers of spring, as the blossoms are sometimes found 
almost frozen. 


Spice-bush—There is an early-blossoming shrub which 
many students of nature pass by unnoticed in their wood- 
land walks. It blossoms in early April—sometimes, even in 
March. Before the leaves appear, the dark brown branches 
are covered with small, yellow, clustered blossoms. 

On the edge of some woodland bordered meadow, the 
shrub may be seen. The difficulty of obtaining spices from 
distant places, during some of the wars in which the United 
States has been engaged, led to the use of the berries of this 
shrub, as a substitute for allspice; and the leaves have 
served to take the place of imported tea. Other names of 
the shrub are Benjamin-bush and fever bush. This must be 
the earliest blossoming shrub in Eastern Massachussetts 
whose blossoms are not of the catkin variety. 


Making Marbles 


Nearly all the agate marbles that wear holes in the pock- 
ets of school-boys are made in the State of Thuringia, Ger- 
many. On winter days the poor people who live in the 
villages gather together small square stones, place them in 
moulds something like big coffee mills, and grind them until 
they are round. The marbles made in this way are the 
common, painted and glazed china, and imitation agates. 
Imitation agates are made from white stone and are painted 
to represent the pride of the marble-player’s heart—the real 
agate. Glass alleys are blown by glass-blowers in the town 
of Lanscha. The expert workmen take a piece of plain 
glass and another bit of red glass, heat them red hot, blow 
them together, give them a twist, and there is a pretty alley 
with the red and white threads of glass twisted inside in the 
form of the letter S. Large twisted glass alleys with the 
figure of a dog or asheep inside are mad* for very small 
boys and girls to play with. But the marbles that are most 
prized are the real agates.—Se/, 
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Crocuses and the Snowdrop 


(From ‘ Mary’s Garden and How it Grew.” By Frances Duncan. 
Published by The Century Company, N. Y. Used by permission.) 


7 Y little crocuses are just awake,” said Mr. Trommel 
M to Mary, who had stopped at his gate on the way 
to school. - “ You want to come and look at 
them?” ; 

The under-gardener promptly hung her school-bag on a 
picket of the fence. 

“You are sure there is time?’’ he questioned, before he 
opened the gate. “I must not make you late for school ; 
that is a dreadful thing.” 

“T’m very early,’’ assured Mary. ‘I was just going 'way 
around by Margaret’s house. There’s lots of time.” 

“ Well, well, said Mr. Trommel, “ the little crocuses are 
awake. But you have not seen my snowdrops, either. Run 
down the path and you will find them — there !”’ 

“In front of this pussy willow?” 

“ Pussy willow, indeed!” exclaimed Herr Trommel, in- 
dignantly. “ That isa Japanese magnolia —that is Zag- 
nolia stellata. The buds wear the fur hoods, it is true, but 
they are fatter, and the fur is finer. They are no pussy 
willows !” 

3ut Mary was bending over the infant crocuses, that were 
just beginning to show their gold. “ Aren’t they darlings!” 
she said. 

“Do you know where they get the gold from?” asked 
Mr. Trommel. “No? Itis some of the Nibelungen gold 
that the Rhine maidens stole away from Alberich. You 
know that the Mother Earth, Erda, takes care of it, and she 
wished to put it where it would do no harm, so she gave 
some of it to the little crocuses to keep, and now that the 
crocuses have it, men may love it and it does them no harm ; 
they do not quarrel nor fight over it any more. 

“Come and let us find the snowdrops. Ah, they are the 
darlings!” he said, kneeling down in the dead brown grass, 
where groups of the dainty blossoms had pushed up through 
the earth and were nodding joyously in the rough March 
wind. “It is a dear one, this first baby of the year, so 
dainty — and so brave, too!” 

“ Couldn’t I have’one ?” begged the under-gardener. 

“ Certainly, certainly, little one — yes, yes; take a little 
bunch of them. But I like better, myself, to look at them 
here. See how dainty the little stalks are — so strong, yet so 
slight; and see how prettily the- little bell is balanced, 
and look inside the pretty bell and see the fine lines of green 
— is it not lovely?” 

“ How does it ever come up through the ground without 
getting a bit mussed?” asked Mary, lookign wonderingly at 
the slender little flower. 

“You see that white tip at the end of the leaf? It is very 
hard.”” Mary nodded. 

“Ves. Well, when it is ready to come up through the 
ground, the leaf is folded and rolled tightly, and the little 
snowdrop is curled safe inside, and the hard, white point of 
the leaf pushes and bores its way through the earth; that is 
the way it comes up. Do you know the story about the 
snowdrop ?”’ 

“No, I never heard it. Tell me, Mr. Trommel,” she 
begged. 

“ Well,’ said the old gardener, meditatively, ‘“‘ the snow- 
drop was once a little snow maiden. You have heard, per- 
haps, of the Little People of the Snow? Yes?” 

The listener nodded eagerly. ‘ Oh, yes, I know all about 
them ; it was a snow maiden that Eva went with — a fairy 
creature 

‘ With lily cheeks and floating flaxen hair, 

And eyes as blue as ice.’ 
They used to come down from the high mountains in the 
winter. 


‘ With trailing garments through the air they came, 
Or walked the ground with girded loins, and threw 
Spangles of silvery frost upon the grass, 

And edged the brook with glistening parapets, 
And built it crystal bridges, touched the pool, 

And turned its face to glass.’ 


Don’t you remember? And Eva met the little Snow 
maiden by the big linden and went with her.” 
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“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Trommel. “ Well, the snowdrop 
was once one of those little people, and she lived in a 
wonderful snow palace.” 

“I know about them, too,” broke in the listener, with 
shining eyes. ‘ The Snow maiden took Eva in and showed 
it to her, and she saw the wonderful dance through the 
window of — of ‘ pellucid ice’ — and she said, ‘ Look, but 
thou mayst not enter!’ and there were gardens and trees 
and flowers,” she went on breathlessly, “ and all 

‘seemed wrought 
Of stainless alabster.’ ” 

The old gardener smiled. “Yes. Well, little one, there 
was once a fine young knight imprisoned under the snow 
palace; he did not belong to the little Snow People; he 
was one of Mother Earth’s children, his name was Galanthus, 
and he wore a suit of beautiful green armor. 

** One day the little Snow maiden found him there, in the 
dungeon under the palace, and she was sorry for him. So 
every day she crept down to the dungeon, and the young 
knight told her stories of his Mother Earth and the wonder- 
ful things she did, which the little Snow maiden had 
never heard of. 

“ Now, you know the spring is death to the little Snow 
People ; before a breath of warmth touches the snow they 
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are frightened, and rush and hurry to the high mountains, 
where there is snow and cold all the year. But the little 
Snow maiden forgot about the south wind. She was in the 
dungeon with the green knight, listening to the stories she 
loved, when suddenly the walls of the snow palace began to 
tremble and fall. It was the breath of the south wind. 
The little Snow maiden knew it was death ; she was fright- 
ened, and trembled and wept. Then the knight Galanthus 
took her in his arms; but it was of no use: ina moment he 
was changed, too. The beautiful green armor became dull 
and brown, and the knight was as if he was dead. But he 
still held the little Snow maiden in his arms, and they sank 
together into the ground, down, down! 

“ Now, the ground is a wonderful place, and the Mother 
Earth was sorry for the little Snow maiden because she had 
lost her playmates; so she promised her that she might go 
back to the light again to find them. 
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“So every year the little snowdrop comes up from the 
earth. She must wait all the winter until Galanthus can push 
his way through the ground ; and as soon as he can he lifts 
the little Snow maiden in his arms, and he folds her close ir 
his green cloak, so she is not frightened ; then he takes his 
green lance with the silver point and pushes his way up to 
the light. 

** But the Snow maiden is always just too late: the Little 
People of the Snow are gone. She is sorry; that is why the 
snowdrop hangs her head.”’ 

The under-gardener drew a long breath, and the two 
walked up the path to the gate in silence. She took her 
school-bag from the fence-picket. “I know now why the 
snowdrop has the little streaks of green ’way inside the bell,”’ 
she said, 

* Yes?” said Mr. Trommel, inquiringly. 

“Itis the knight’s color. In the stories, you know, the 
knight always wears the princess’s color. But the little Snow 
maiden loved Galanthus, and so she wore fzs color. Of 
course she wouldn’t wear it outside, for it isn’t the thing ; 
so she fastened the green ’way inside the little bell, where 
nobody could see it. And she really doesn’t care that she 
has lost the Little People of the Snow. Even if she does 
hang her head, she doesn’t look a bit sorry. She would 
rather stay with Galanthus.”’ 

“I believe you are right, Letbchen,” said the old man. 


Pussy Willow 


In her dress of silver gray 

Comes the Pussy Willow gay— 

Like a little Eskimo, 

Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her, in the river, 

Flows the water with a shiver. 
Downward sweeping from the hill, 
North winds whistle, loud and shrill. 


Birds are loth to wing their flight 
To a land in such a plight, 

Not another flower is found 
Peeping from the bark or ground. 
Only Mother Willow knows 

How to make such suits as those, 
How to fashion them with skill, 
How to guard against the chill. 


Did she live once, long ago, 
In the land of ice and snow? 
Was it first by Polar seas 
That she made such coats as these? 
Who can tell?—We only know 
Where our Pussy Willows grow. 
Fuzzy little friends that bring 
Promise of the coming spring. 
— Helen M. McDougal in Little Chronicle 
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The First Blood-root 


Teachers, don’t forget to watch for the blood-root early 
in the spring, and get some for your window-box. ‘Take 
it up when it first begins to show above the ground, and it 
will blossom only a few days later. There are so many 
interesting things about that plant for the children to notice : 
the red juice which the Indians used for war-paint, the 
flower-bud folded closely in the leaf, the two green sepals 
which tremble and fall off before the children’s very eyes, 
the waxen petals which open in the sunlight and close again 
at night. ‘These are only a few of them. -I cannot tell you 
what joy our box of blood-root brought to us last year—how 
much easier all our work was, with the blood-root blooming 
in the window. Of course, we had other wild plants; but 
the blood-root bloomed before they had begun to grow, so 
we had no tedious waiting. Mr. Hodge, in his “ Nature 
Study and Life,” says that a person’s love for flowers 
depends upon pleasant associations which he has formed 
with them; and I believe that my children of last year will 
never cease to cherish a tender feeling for blood-root.—Se/. 


‘The Potato Study 


(This group of questions and two others in this number, credited to 
Home Nature Study Course, are by Mary Rogers Miller—the editor at 
that time,) 

Hang a potato in a moderately warm room a little one 
side of a window, or place it on a plate in a similar position. 
Watch what happens to it for a mdnth and answer the follow- 
ing questions : 


1 Do the shoots come from the eyes? 

2 What color are the shoots? 

3 What direction do they take, and why? 

4 Do leaves grow on them? 

5 Take a long paper, put a pinin each eye and then 


pass a thread around the potato from pin to pin. How 
does this show the buds on the potato to be arranged ? 

6 Would you inter that the potato is a root or a stem? 

7 Why do we hill up potatoes when growing them? 

8 Ifa potatois exposed to the sun when growing, what 
happens to it? 

9 How does this affect its edibility ? 

10 Is there anything in this change from exposure to 
the sun to show whether the potato is a root or a stem? 

11 Split one eye of the potato lengthwise with a knife. 
Does this eye send out a shoot? If it does, what do you 
infer ? 

12 In planting a potato, do you plant the whole 
potato or only one piece that has an eye, and why? 

13. Why do we not commonly grow potatoes from seed 
rather than from tubers? 

14 What part does the tuber play in the life of the 
potato plant? 
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Question: Shall children have what they like 
best read to them, or that which their teachers 
and parents think is best for them ? 


Answers 


My experience as a teacher in public and private schools, and 
as one who has had the home care of small children, leads me to 
the following observations. 

Parents and teachers should be guided, but not controlled, by 
the tastes of the children. Read books or selections when the 
children are interested in the subject. Do not read about Ulysses 
when the school is interested in Christmas, for example. 
Present a number of equally desirable books and let the children 
make a choice as to which shall be read first. Do not forget that 
children desire much more repetition of old favorites than 
teachers do. The taste of the average unspoiled child is better 
than that of the average parent or teacher. 

If parents and teachers will read to the children what they 
themselves love so much that they wish to share the pleasure 
with their children, they will not fail to excite the deepest inter- 
est. Love the best yourself and the little one will follow you. 
Never read anything to a child simply because it is good for him. 


ANNA HULETT 


& 


When ‘‘Mother Goose” came to me revised, I at once revised 
my good opinion of her; for, with the going out of the ridicu- 
lous, the charm went out, too. When very young, I was madeto 
listen to things ‘* that were good for me,” but that had not a 
sound of happy suggestion in them. Later, the jinglebells of 
‘¢ Mother Goose” and the Fairies’ harmless, happy falsehoods set 
free the childhood in me. WasI different from other children? 


S.A 
Fd 


Give the children the mind-food that they crave, as often and 
as much as they ask. I know a once frail little child who found 
his strength by eating freely of an ill-looking earth with which 
he played; and his mother was wise and let him, for she knew 
he had a shortage somewhere, and that when it was made up he 
would come to his normal appetite. Leave the child alone with 
his mental loves, and he’ll grow daily in mind stature. 


a 


C.S. 


My first desire is to cultivate a love for reading in my young 
readers. If you give a child stories that are far from his own 
life, he doesn’t care for them. He cannot grasp the subtle con- 
nection with life which many classics offer to older minds. So, I 
say, give the child what he likes best to read, providing, of 
course, that there is nothing harmful in it. First of all, let him 
learn to love to read—to get the story from the printed page— 
then as he grows older, having the desire to read, he will be 
guided in his selection by his education, culture, and the taste 
which will evolve from those influences. 


Td 


Dora N. 


I was glad to see the subject of reading brought up. Some of 
my children enjoy fairy tales, but others, of a more realistic tem- 
perament, will not listen tothem. One little fellow confidentially 
told me after school one day, that he thought they were ‘“‘ fool” 
Stories, and he was going to put his story-book into the fire. 
‘* Why,” he said, ‘‘ those things couldn’t happen and they’re lies, 
aren’t they?” 

Mary E. STONE 
& 


I heard a *‘ specialist” discourse on ‘‘ Reading for Children,” a 
short time ago. She deplored the fact that teachers too often 
cater to the child’s taste in the selection of stories, instead of 
reading to them stories such as the old Norse tales, Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, and others drawn from classics, such as The Siege 
of Troy, etc Now some children will listen to and enjoy any story, 
but the test of popularity is when the masses yield attention, and 
there is no styleof story that is received with such rapt attention 
as the simple stories containing incidents in the lives of children 
like themselves—things that might happen to them. These are 
what hold the attention of the masses. 


Sd 


GracE 8. ANABLE 


In this day when so much of the world’s best literature has 
been brought within the enjoyment and easy comprehension of 
even young children, it seems to me there need be little difficulty 
in selecting stories which shall meet with the hearty approval of 
both parent, or teacher, and child. (We are speaking chiefly of 
stories, are we not?) 
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I believe that if parents gave to the selection of stories the 
serious consideration which the subject deserves, they might al- 
most solve in the infancy of the child the problem which later be- 
comes so grave. I speak first of the parents because they have 
the first chance at the child. But let them beware of stupidly 
good stories. They must have in them the elements which child 
rature demands. There must be stories of wonder and of dar- 
ing; stories of a simple home life and interests similar to his 
own; and also marvelous tales of a world and people strangely 
unlike any he has ever known. There is an endless variety of 
good stories from which to choose. 

If the efforts of the wise parent are supplemented by those of 
a wise teacher, I believe that by the time the child is able to read 
what he pleases he will please to read that which is good for him. 
And best of all he will have gained confidence in the ability and 
willingness of his parents and teacher to help him select reading 
which he will like. 

And right here may I say a word about sometimes reading to 
children rather than always telling them stories? Many of us, 
alas, are not very good readers, and children often prefer hearing 
a story told. I think we alldo. Yet it seems to me vastly im- 
portant that children early learn to associate with the printed 
page the delight they feelin certain stories. When we find an 
especially interesting story, so well told that it is bound to hold 
the attention, shall we not occasionally read it instead of telling 
it, and thus stimulate the desire to possess the magic key which 
can unlock such a treasure-house of delight? , 

M. B. P. 
& 


1 The child’s mental and moral growth and development 
demands as careful study and discernment as his physical well- 
being. 

2 If the home does not foster the child’s inherent love for the 
pure, good, and beautiful, itis the mission of the school to do so. 

3 Hand in hand with his teacher the child must be led into the 
vast realms of Storyland. The beauties of prose and verse—as it 
is found in rote songs, folk lore, legends, and fairy tales—he will 
learn to appreciate through his teacher’s eyes. 

4 He must become acquainted with the best in literature only 
as his power to interpret and enjoy develops under the wise 
administration of his teacher. 

5 Nature’s lessons, whereby he is taught to appreciate the 
beauty and the mystery of the natural phenomena, will point the 
way to the development of a taste and desire for stories of the 
world and its peoples, its natural features of land and sea, its 
minerals, its products, its industries. 

6 The ‘‘story hour”’—which should become a feature of every 
elementary school—should serve as the ‘‘ Open Sesame” to the 
great world of authors. Herein lies the opportunity to weave 
into a well-connected story the incidents and anecdotes that sur- 
rounded the lives of—particularly the childhood of— the authors, 
poets, artists, explorers, and illustrious men with whom, later, 
the child is to become familiar in the world of books. 

7 So-soon as the child’s taste and desire for stories—in the 
line of his interests—has been awakened, the teacher may safely 
make her selections from each author—leaving the bulk of his 
works for the child’s pleasure in future years. 

8 There is a childhood, youth, and manhood stage in the 
development of a refined taste in literature. It is well for the 
teacher to remind herself occasionally that strong meat is not for 
babes, if she would avoid for the child any over-stimulating force 
which sliall be productive of mental dyspepsia—and its attendant 
ills—in his future life as a student of the highest and best in 
literature. 

Anna B. BADLAM 


st 


I am of the opinion that the teacher should read what the child 
likes. I find children to be very accurate judges of literature 
with a permanent value as well as judges of teachers and human 
nature in general, and it has been my experience that they will 
choose such selections as are beautiful in thought and language. 
If we wish to reach the child we must not ignore his likes and 
dislikes, but we must use them, and together with them and our 
better judgment, mould the child’s taste for those things which 
we desire and which are best. In this way we lead instead of 
drive. 

E. S. MaRTIN 
vt 


How careful we ought to be with regard to what is put into 
children’s minds! If the mind were like a reservoir it could be 
more easily managed. We could pump it out, and cleanse it, and 
get rid of the bad material taken in, either ignorantly or inad- 
vertently. Unfortunately, we have to reckon with memory 
which is an inexorable tyrant in its tenacious grasp of that which 
is putin it. If the mind is made up of vicious impressions, what 
Hercules could cleanse it? Doubtless it would prove almost im- 
possible to deal with a mind that has been vulgarized from the 
beginning. Every teacher has an ideal in her mind to which she 
desires to lead her children, but she cannot begin with what she 
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wants them to be—she must begin where the child is and lead it 
up gradually to her plane of thought. Experts in child study tell 
us, and I believe it most profoundly, that we must find the child’s 
interests and base our instruction upon the results of the investi- 
gation. Accordingly, in reading, I would present that which ap- 
peals to my children, but only the best in whatever line of thought 
Iam following; never anything silly or ‘‘ trashy.” 

The teacher usually can create an interest in anything she 
desires. How we ought to labor to instill into the plastic minds 
of our charges the love for all that is good in literature! 

Hume says: ‘‘Such a superiority do the pursuits of literature 
possess above every other occupation, that even he who attains a 
mediocrity in them merits pre-eminence above those that excel in 
the common profession.” ’ 

I. ELIZABETH GREENE 
we 


I find that children like whatever kind of reading they have 
been used to at home. ‘The child that comes from a home where 
good, wholesome literature is read may be depended upon to 
want the right kind of a book, but on the other hand, the child 
that has been used to hearing what lies between the covers of a 
yellow-backed novel will demand reading matter of a similar 
nature, and for that reason, in a mixed school, it falls upon the 
teacher to plan the reading for small children. 

um. FO. 


Benefit of Games in Primary 
Instruction 


E. CLIFFE EDMONDSON 


T the beginning of the school year I determined to 

A thoroughly test the utility of the game in primary 

work, and see in just what way each child was 

benefited. That the game played a necessary part in 

the life of each child I was already convinced ; but in just 

what way I was not prepared to state when asked to give a 
reason for the faith that was in me. 

My entering children were of as varying ability as any 
group of children that could be collected. There was the 
bright child who had been so much in the society of older 
people that she was prepared to enter upon school work as 
a serious duty, and “ study hard’”’ so she might learn to read 
for herself. The motive for attending school was with her, 
thoroughly established. There was the proper desire but 
rather too mature for a child. One could easily see that 
the “divine unrest” here would rob this child of much of 
the enjoyment of child like occupations, while she would 
really lack the training which these occupations would give 
her. She had not been much read to or much instructed 
seemingly, except in the teaching that to learn one must 
study hard: and that one went to school to learn. This 
mite produced a book in a few days, and asked for “‘ words 
to learn.” Her desire was, for the present, beyond her 
ability. The need here seemed to be to give this child a 
pleasure in simpler things, so that she might derive the 
benefit from them, and at the same time not feel her time 
wasted. What game would help this child? Frankly, with 
her I had to seemingly defeat the kindergarten idea of 
having the child learn unconsciously ; and tell her that care- 
ful attention to the games would he!p her learn to count. 
(I dared not tax her credulity by telling her it would help 
her to read.) The game which could have this motjve for 
learning ascribed to it was none other than the “ Five 
Little Chickadees” of fame. Gradually the beauty of the 
games won this peculiar child, broadened her understanding, 


quickened her perception, until she was prepared to rapidly _ 


grasp the technical school work, which she, at first, could 
have gained only by drudgery. Her eyes were opened to 
the fact that all around her were things from which she 
could learn ifonly she were quick to see. A question based on 
a game would sometimes be asked D , and if she were 
unable to answer from listlessness during the game, I would 
call on someone else, saying to D , That was in our 
game, you see. We learn a great deal from games.” 

In striking contrast to D , was B , a sunshiny, 
happy-go-lucky child, loving praise from one she loved, and 
wild for play. That there was anything more than fun in 
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all this play she never imagined for an instant. To play 
exactly right from love of play and from love of her teacher 
was all she cared for. The story part in the literature plays 
appealed to her so strongly, and was so vivid to her that she 
utterly ignored forms of words which served as guides to 
many of the others. But not to be able to play the fairy 
game, because she thought she was a blue fairy, when it 
said on the board for her to be a red fairy, this would never 
do. So gradually, the little butterfly learned care without 
losing her sweet gayety. 

Then there was the child whose idea of play was coarse, 
unbeautiful, without directing thought. He had played with 
boys older, vulgar in thought and speech. What game 
touched him? Why the dear little gray pony! And didn't 
he give “it” water, and take good care of it? Then the 
blacksmith game, and the rides we took along the beautiful 
golden roads of September. And did he learn to read and 
spell, do you ask? My dear friend, I don’t care whether he 
did or not. He is, at least, more like a human being, less 
like a little animal—and, yes he does know a little of the 
formal work. The games had on him a refining influence. 

But let me not forget the ideal child.. Yes, I had him in 
my room, last year. Blessings on the curly-headed little lad 
who got just the right thing out of every game, who played 
with zest, and whose smile was seldom dimmed. Just a 
healthy, happy, wide-awake six-year-old, who loved school, 
and made everyone love him. And did he learn without a 
sermon, that to have others love him he must be happy, even 
when someone else was chosen to do what he longed to do? 
Well, we must all learn that. If we all learned it.in our 
school-room games, we might be spared the pain of learning 
it later in life. 

Then the child who was so undeveloped that play to her 
was utterly without purpose—whose only joy in the posses- 
sion of colored crayons was to hide them in a box—who 
used her scissors perfectly without aim—and who seemed 
almost lacking in mental power. What satisfaction shone 
in her eyes when she could correctly take the simplest part 
in some ‘simple game! How little by little she is gaining 
in mental power is pleasant to see. 

And how long shall children play? Until they play with 
purpose and power. Until they plan their play, and note 
omissions of important parts. Until they can invent new 
parts of plays. And when they have gained all this, who 
would deprive them of play, for work is only purposeful 
play, as play is action. All thanks to those who taught us 
the value of play. 


Questions on the Mourning Cloak 


1 At what date did you see the first mourning cloak 
this season? 

2 Why did it not die of freezing during the winter? 

3 Is the first mourning cloak that you see in the spring 
bright in colors and perfect in form, or is it somewhat 
battered and faded? 

4 From your observation on the above question, you 
can infer whether it is fresh from the chrysalis or whether it 
wintered as a butterfly. Which do you think? 

5 Describe the flight of this butterfly. Does it flutter, 
or does it sail, or does it do both? 

6 Do all butterflies pass the winter in the same stage of 
life as does the mourning cloak? 

7 Describe the colors and the markings of the mourn- 
ing cloak’s wings above and below. 

8 How many legs has the mourning cloak ? 

g Capture a butterfly without harming it and put it in 
a cage made of mosquito netting and give it sweetened water 
in a vial with a small neck. Describe how it gets the 
water.—Home Study Nature Course 


‘* O March that blusters, and March that blows, 
What color under your footstep glows! 
Beauty you summon from winter’s snows 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose.” 
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Domestic Animals 
The Donkey 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


O any of you little folks know 
what it is to have a cousin?” 
inquired Miss Clare, one windy 
March morning. 

“ | thought you did ’’—notic- 
ing the flutter of hands. 

“ Some of us have big cousins 
and little cousins, girl cousins 
and boy cousins, cousins with 
blue eyes and cousins with black 
eyes; but did you know that 
our friend, the horse, has a 
‘cousin, too, and that they look 
quite a good dealalike? The cousin has four legs like a 
horse, hoofs that look like his, a gap in his teeth for a bit, 
he wears the same kind of coat, the same shoes, and his 
name is 

Donkey 

“Did you ever see one? Let us try to draw his picture- 
First, he has very long ears (drawing them over an outline), 
not much of a mane, and a tail that has long hair only at the 
end. 

“ He is not as large as the horse, nor of the. same color, 
for a donkey is nearly always gray with a darker 
stripe down his back, and often one over his 
shoulders. 

“ He has a keen smell, good eyesight, and ex- 
cellent ears, perhaps because they are so big. 
Now, see if you can find out anything about 
donkeys at home and tell me to-morrow.” 

Knowing that donkeys were rather unfamiliar 
animals, the next day Miss Clare borrowed a little 
toy one of a shop-keeper down town. It was an 
excellent model, of just the right color, and when 
one moved its head it gave forth a most realistic 
bray, to the great delight of the little folks. After 
ithad been duly admired, William said, “ See if it 
can tell us a story, Miss Clare.” So after a long 
delightful bray it began as follows : 

“T hope my voice does not frighten you little 
people. It is only a donkey’s way of saying, ‘I 
am glad to see you,’ and ‘Good morning.’ It is 
not avery pleasant voice, I. admit, and so thought 
a great-uncle of mine who lived long, long ago. 
He didn’t like the sound of his voice, and one 
day, hearing some grasshoppers chirping out in 
the meadow he went to them and said: ‘Oh, grass- sy CY 
hoppers, what sweet voices you have! I never Me. 
heard anything half so fine as your song. Do tell 
me what kind of food you eat, that I may try it and have 
a pleasant voice also.’ 





at 
as 





“* Dew, we eat,’ said the grasshoppers, ‘ nothing but dew.’ 
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So the donkey said, ‘ 7 will eat nothing but dew,’ but in a 
very little while he died of hunger. None of us have ever 
tried to improve our voices since then. 

“T hear that you know a great deal about my cousin, the 
horse, and that we are alike in many ways, but dear me, 
people don’t treat me as well as they do him. They call me 
slow, and stupid, and sometimes beat me with sticks. Do 
you suppose any donkey likes that? 

*“‘ If you look at my feet you will see that they are quite 
small, and I can pick my way carefully over a narrow 
mountain path where a horse cannot go. I am not as large 
as he and do not need so much room.” 

“What do you eat?’ asked Tim. 

“ Oh, hay and grass, as horses do, but not so much at a 
time. I will eat some things that a horse won’t, thistles, for 
instance. I like those, and I like to lie down and roll over 
in them. Their needles brush out my hair as a curry-comb 
does a horse’s. I like to roll in the sand, too, and I will do 


*it sometimes even if I have a load on my back. That makes 


my master cross; but if he brushed me off, of course I 
should like that better, but alas! donkeys have a hard life,” 
and he gave another bray. , 

“ I don’t like mud,” he continued. “I always take pains 


to go around any I see in the road. I like the clean, cool 


water, and will drink no other kind. I never put my nose 
deep down in the tub, though. I just take little sips. I 
heard a man say we were afraid of the shadow our big ears 
make in the water when we go to drink, but we are not so 
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For blackboard and hektographing 


silly. I am afraid of water, though, and I never will cross a 
stream and get my feet wet if I can possibly help it. 

‘‘ Donkeys have good eyes. I can tell my master a long 
way off, and in the dark I know when he is near, for I can 
smell him.” 

“Can you gallop?” queried John. 

“Yes, but only a few minutes ata time. I can run and 
pace, also, but it tires me to try to go swiftly. Oh, I am 
only a slow beast !”’ 

*“* How old are you?’’ questioned Paul. 

‘I don’t know exactly, but it takes a baby donkey about 
four years to grow to his full size, and he lives to be twenty- 
five or thirty years old. 

‘*It takes less room for us than for horses, less food, and 
less care. In the old days, many men who had little money 
could keep a donkey when they couldn’t afford to keep a 
horse. 

“Well, folks, I must say good-by now,” and he dis- 
appeared into his box. 

The next day several pictures were brought, and Charles 
said: “Papa says a donkey has a-good memory, for he 
knows the different places in which he has lived, and different 
roads he has traveled. 
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“If you try to make him carry too heavy a load, he will 
bend down his ears, show his teeth, and look pretty ugly, 
but I would, too, if a man wasn’t kind to me.” 

* Yes,”’ said Miss Clare, ‘‘ that is one of a donkey’s ways 
of talking.” 

“A donkey does not often lie down to sleep,” chimed in 
Walter. “He goes to bed standing up. If you cover up his 
eyes he will stand perfectly still. If he lies down on his side 
so that one eye is on the ground, so (illustrating by stretch- 
ing his head out on the desk), and you cover up his other 
eye with a cloth, or a board, he won’t even try to get up. 

‘Papa says donkeys are the best kind of ponies for little 
boys to have, for they are patient and slow. I asked him if 
he wouldn’t buy me one, but he said I had two good feet of 
my own and didn’t need one, but I could tell Santa Claus 
about it.” 

Miss Clare explained that donkeys in some parts of the 
world are used a great deal. You will see them fastened to 
little milk, fish, or vegetable carts, for they are strong and 
can carry heavy loads. They do not need as warm a stable 
as a horse and can live on poorer food. 

Their blackboard list read : 


Body Head 
Shape Eyes 
size ears 
Legs nose 
Feet mouth 
hoofs teeth 
Covering Habits 
Kind Patient 
color slow 
use stupid 
Tail affectionate 
Size good memory 
shape timid 
covering sure footed 
Movements Food 
Walks Hay 
rs ) but only for renal 
eM \ a‘short time 8 bl 
a ops Koa es 
se weeds 
Draw loads thistles 
draw carts clean water 
plough 


climb steep hills and mountains 

Miss Clare told them the following story : 
Once upon a time there was a soldier at Gibraltar who 
owned a donkey by the name of Valient. The soldier was 
sent to Malta and after a while he sent to Gibraltar for his 


donkey. “ Put Valient on board the next ship that sails,” 
he wrote. “I cannot get along without the dear little 
beast.” So in a few days the donkey set sail with the 


sailors for Malta. When they were far out on the sea, a 
great storm arose, the ship struck a rock, sprung a leak, and 
everybody was in danger of being drowned. The men got 
out the row-boats. “We must try to row to land,” they 
said, “‘ but we cannot take the donkey. He must swim or 
drown,” and they pushed him overboard. They reached 
the shore at last and took another ship for Malta and when 
they reached there they told the soldier that his poor little 
donkey was lost in the sea. 

Not long after that, one morning, a little donkey was seen 
walking through the streets of Gibraltar. He went straight 
to Mr. Weeks’ stable and brayed for something to eat. 

How surprised Mr. Weeks was tu find it was Valient, but 


he had no idea how the donkey got back, for he, had sup- 


posed he was in Malta. Nobody could explain until one of 
the sailors came home and told what had happened. And, 
only think, little Valient not only swam to shore, but he 
found his way back to his old home, over mountains and 
streams, a distance of “wo hundred miles, with no one to 
help him or tell him the way. 

I don’t believe anyone ever called him stupid after that, 
do you? I hope he was put on another ship and sent to his 
master, whom, I am sure, would be kind to him after that. 

There did not seem to be many songs about the donkey, 
so Miss Clare remodeled some of the old ones, substituting 
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‘donkey ” for “ horse,”’ and proceeded in the same manner 
at game time. 

They enjoyed dramatizing some of A‘sop’s Fables, which 
contained few characters, such as, “The Ass and the Grass- 
hoppers,” “Ass in the Lion’s Skin,” “Ass and the Wolf,” 
“‘Ass and Frogs,’”’ etc. 

They reviewed the Christmas story of the journey to 
Bethlehem, when Mary’s beast was a donkey, and the chil- 
dren brought several little anecdotes from home. 

They made mountains in the sand table before school, 
and sent long trains of paper donkeys (which they had cut, 
mounted, and colored), over the narrow passes into the 
valleys below. They made donkey carts, also, and filled 
them with loads of gay paper boys and girls, gorgeous vege- 
tables, or shining brass milk cans. 

There were shoes to be cut and sewed and modeled in 
clay, and the little beast himself, with quite marvelous results ; 
and when the month closed they agreed with Miss Clare in 
thinking that the donkey is one of the most useful of our 
four-footed friends. 


The Kite Game 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
Directions 
Talk with the children of their experience in flying kites. Give them 
some idea of the kite flying custom in Japan and China. Suggest what 
objects the kites resemble in their movements as they fly and soar, sink 
and swim. Select—for leaders at the front of the room—boys who have 
some knowledge of kite flying. The game is to be played while the chil- 
dren stand in rows in the aisles. Allow free, individual movements— 
according to the child’s taste and fancy. 
(MELopy: “Jingle Bells”) 
O see my pretty kite ! 
It takes an airy flight 
Upon the breeze 
Far o’er the trees, 
’Tis almost out of sight. 
It floats upon the air 
Whene’er the weather’s fine, 
When breezes blow 
Away ’twill go, 
When I unwind the twine. 
Chorus 
Far away, far away, it floats upon the breeze, 
Away, away, away, away, up o’er the tops of trees. 
NoTE: Repeat last two lines in chorus. 


Then like a big sea bird, 
That spreads its wings to fly, 
Or like a dove 

The earth above, 

It cleaves the sunny sky. 
Now see it dart and swim, 
Just like a fish at sea. 

I'll wind the ball, 

My kite I'll call 

So gently down to me. 


Chorus 
Far away, far away, above the cloud it flies, 
Till at my call, it falls, it falls, down from the sunny 
skies. 


AuTHOR’s Note: The possibility of free-play gymnastics, and the 
adaptability of the characteristic games of the kindergarten to the needs 
of the elementary schools were the main topics of the program for the 
primary section, at the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Convention, held 
in Boston during the Thanksgiving vacation. 

Miss Gray of Boston, an expert, progressive kindergarten teacher, gave 
a most pleasing, helpful exhibition of a group of games. In this she was 
aided by a class of pupil-teachers—young women students from a train- 
ing school for kindergartners. These games, originally designed for the 
kindergarten, Miss Gray and her assistants clearly demonstrated could be 
used to advantage in the primary grades. 

It has been my pleasure for many years to improvise, for use in my own 
class-room, the so-called education games. The game of “ The Kite,” 
and “The Windmill” (which will appear in April Prtmary EpucarTion), 
seemed to me so helpful for use in the elementary grades—as I saw them 
presented in the kindergarten form — that I have followed out the thought 
suggested, by substituting for the original songs the rhymes here given, 
and adapting them to well-known melodies. No originality is claimed 
other than for the new rhymes, and the suggestion to combine introduc- 
tory language and information lessons in the preparation for the games. 
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The Things We have Tried to do 


There has many a fragment dropped apart 
From our hurrying years as the time went on; 

There are strange and misshapen works of art, 
There are plans of the battles never won. 


There are castles unfinished, songs unknown, 
There are ships with no captain, mate, nor crew, 
And we’re left by a careless world alone 
With the things we have tried to do. 


Yet it may be the lives that follow ours 

Will be glad but to know that we once have tried, 
And may heighten our castle’s waiting towers 

For the sake of the ones that worked and died; 


Or some generous brain, some kindly hand, 
Little matters it how, or when, or who, 
May yet fit a mosaic rich and grand 
Of the things we have tried to do. 
—Isabel Darling in Woman’s Tribune 


Making Maple Sugar Back in 
Ohio 


R. Morrison, Cleveland, Ohio 


day, I shall be glad of your company. But we cannot 

set a day to suit our own convenience, and be sure of 

its being a good day for a visit. We must let the 
weather decide for us. A warm, thawing day, after a freez- 
ing one, will be good; for on such a day the sap will -be 
running, and we shall stand a good chance of seeing all the 
different operations going on. 


| you wish to come with me to the sugar bush some 








Catching sap in the pails 


My old farmer friend tells me that cold, freezing, wet 
weather makes a good sugar year. When it gets warm, dry, 
and windy, and the buds start out on the trees, the sap 





Our grandfathers in the olden days used a trough hol 
lowed out of cucumber wood, or white wood. Nowadays, 
farmers use ordinary pails. as 

But here comes a team of horses, drawing a peculiar 
looking vehicle. The wagon-bed is placed low between the 
wheels, and on it is a large, very large can. Two men 
make the rounds of the wood, with this outfit, emptying the 














Gathering the sap to take to sugar-house 


sap from the pails into the can. They greet us cordially, 
for visitors‘are welcome. They answer many questions. 

“ How much does your big can hold?” 

“ About five barrels of sap.” 

‘How much do fou get in a day?” 

“« About sixty barrels from this bush.” 

“ Does it injure the tree to tap it?” 

‘‘ No, for we tap only the old strong trees.” 

And we follow them as they go from tree to tree, asking 
questions, and seeing how the old Scotch proverb is so true, 
that “* Many a mickle makes a muckle.”’ The large can is 
slowly but surely filled. No second invitation is needed to 
go with them to the sugar-house. On the way, we have 
time to look about us; to feel the strangeness of the wood 
in winter; to notice the bareness of the trees; to contrast 
the delicate tracing in the branches of one with the bold- 
ness of line in another; to enjoy the crisp coolness of the 
air; to pick up nuts here and there that show the neatly cut 
openings made by the squirrels, where they have taken out 








y quits running. 
Let us say the propitious day has come. A bright day, 

- marking the earliest of spring days. We board a suburban 
“ car, ride an hour to Mentor, Garfield’s home, on a little 
d further to stop 63 and get off just beyond the farmhouse, at 

the entrance to the wood. Just outside the fence stands 
e one of the great maple trees. The lady in the picture is 
- there, to give a measure by which the size of the tree can at 
e be easily judged. The sugar-house 
e See the pails hanging on the trees everywhere! We look 
| into first this pail, then that, then another. All are partly all the kernels; and to wonder how the moths that are fly- 
‘ filled with water. Who can resist slipping a sly finger into ing everywhere can possibly know it is maple sugar time, 
, one when no eye is looking? ‘The result is disappointing. and awake to sip of the sweets, mayhap to meet an untimely 
m Slightly sweetish water is not very attractive. death in a watery, though sweet, grave. 
nt We notice the liquid dripping slowly from a tube. It is A turn in the road brings us to the sugar house or 
. the sap rising to help push out the buds. To tapatree, “shanty.” We peep in. Nothing at firstcan be seen. A 





the tube is inserted through the outer bark to the second 
bark and into the tree just a trifle. The sap drips slowly 
through the tube and down into the pails hung to catch it. 


vapor, rising from something, completely fills the shanty, 
but our eyes soon adjust themselves, and we see the man, 
whose cheery voice had said, “Come in.” Then we see 
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that the steam rises from large pans in which the sap is 
boiling. The farmer has a large contrivance, called an 
“‘ evaporator,” which is a much quicker process than the old 
one. It certainly cannot be so pretty a picture as the 
grandfather’s way. In his time the sap was boiled out-of- 
doors in large, black kettles, with huge fires of logs under 
them. The new way is certainly easier and simpler. The 
sap is boiled down to a weight of ten or twelve pounds to 
the gallon. After boiling down, it is strained and cooled. 

There is still another step in the process, called “sugaring 
off.” The syrup is heated again, eggs or milk are thrown in 
to cleanse, or clear, the whole, and the scum on the top of 
the boiling mass is carefully skimmed off. The syrup is 
now done, and is ready for canning. If maple sugar is 
to be made, the boiling continues longer, and stirring makes 
it “ sugar.” 

The great treat of the day is yet to come. We approach 
the farmer’s house, tender our sincere thanks for the privi- 
lege which a letter of introduction had procured for us. 

‘Our mutual friend must have said kind words, indeed ; 
for we are soon, at the invitation of the farmer’s wife, sip- 
ping the most delicious syrup that can be imagined. It is 
as if the industry, patience, and skill of the farmer had 
transformed that “sweetish water” into a nectar of the 
gods, and we poor worldlings have a moment of sweet 
delight before we hurry away to take the car for home. 

They tell us to get a peep, before we go, at the south 
bush and see the Indian mound there. The good farmer, 
with his praiseworthy notions of respect for the dead, will 
not allow the mound to be opened. We cross the road to 
see it, and then, with the last film of the camera, take a 
distant view of the wood. 





A Physiological Law 


It is a fundamental law that all self-willed pessimistic 
thoughts and emotions tense and contract all tissues of the 
body ; they lower vitality ; they render respiration super- 
ficial, and so poisonous to the blood. You may call it 
“mind cure,” or I may call it “ the legitimate action of the 
sympathetic nervous system.” It doesn’t matter particu- 
larly. The fact stands —that all pessimistic thought condi- 
tions injure us physically because of their actual effect upon 
the blood as conveyed through the nervous tissue fibers. 
The blood-vessels, wound round and round as they are with 
fibers from the great sympathetic nervous system, report the 
tense mental state. They become actually smaller in cir- 
cumference as these fibers contract and tense around them. 
Because they are smaller, circulation is impeded ; the heart 
becomes overtaxed ; the respiration is lessened; the lungs 
lose capacity ; and with respiration and circulation dimin- 
ished, no one need tell us that the oxygenizing process 
becomes imperfect, and so the general health must suffer. 

There is certainly a physiologically divine abiding prin- 
ciple that has to do with the daily life of you and me and 
children in our school-rooms. It is this: harmony of mind 
helps to make better health. It is healthier as well as 
happier to be good and kind and optimistic. It is healthier 
as well as happier to lead and to be led than to drive and 
to be driven. Such is the wonderful law of reflex between 
mind and body. 

Relaxation, mental and physical, should be the teacher’s 
constant prayer. Openness to the influx of great big, gen- 
erous, beneficent thoughts and feelings, and habitual turning 
away from the narrowing, critical, overbearing conditions 
that grow only too naturally out of the teaching profession. 

Why can we not seize upon Johnny’s rightly-spelled 
words—there will quite likely be fifteen out of the twenty— 
why ignore all these? Why not mark them with the big 
blue mark? -Why not heed Dr. Krohn’s plea and mark the 
perfect slate with a big 100? 

Always say we, in the school-room, instead of you. Voice 
all the good things we see in the school-room among our 
pupils. We can train our minds to search for them as for 
pieces of gold. It would be well, according to the laws of 
physiological psychology, to say things are beautiful whether 
they are or not. 
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There is a psychological law underlying all assertion. 
Whatever we affirm over and over, even if mechanically at 
first, becomes, by and by, true to our sense? Then why 
not affirm the optimistic and altruistic ?—Se/. 4 


Sights and Insights VII 


MABEL L, Brown, Boston 


” HE first day of spring is one thing, and the first 
spring day is another. The first day of spring is * 
due to arrive, if the calendar does not break down, 
about the twenty-first of March, when the earth 

turns the corner of Sun Alley and starts for Summer Street. 

“ But the first spring day is not on the time table at all. It 
comes when it is ready.”” — Van Dyke. 


Air The best way to introduce this subject is to lead the 
children by questioning to observe and tell what they know 
about air. They willsay that theycannot see it. Then how 
do they know there is air? They can feel it. How? It is 
hot and cold. It moves in different directions, for they feel 
it against their faces. What do we call that motion out of 
doors? Wind. In the room we speak of draughts or 
currents of air. We can see, as well as feel, that the air 
moves by its effect on trees, grass, etc. 

The ideas can be completed and amplified by the teach- 
ing of terms, such as transparent in opposition to opaque. 
Apply the word transparent to air, and teach its meaning by 
comparison with objects like glass, mica, etc. Contrast with 
opaque substances. 

The children are interested in the fact pointed out that 
air acts as a carrier, to bring them sweet odors, to bring 
sounds and sights. I reaily would not trouble our young 
scientists with the wave theory ! 

If the wind record has languished, been crowded out by 
stress of other occupation, or not been used at all, this is a 
good time for it, and it might be varied by a prettily illus- 
trated board record. 

From the moving currents of air out-of-doors, we come to 
the currents of air indoors. A child takes a lighted candle 
or burning match, and holds it down to the crack below the 
closed door. The children see that the flame flickers, in- 
stead of being steady as it is when the candle is on a desk. 
They notice that the flame is blown inward. The candle 
may be held at the top of the door, at the upper and lower 
window openings. They observe that the flame is blown 
out at the top. So it is readily understood that the air is 
flowing in at the lower part of the room, and flowing out at 
the upper. 

With bits of floss, dandelion or milk-weed seeds, they get 
a clear idea of the moving currents. They notice that the 
seeds float up in some parts of the room, in others down, 
that they move faster in some places than in others, are 
never quite still, and do not fall to the floor. 

They have thus learned that the air is always moving in- 
side the house as well as outside. The term circulation of 
air may now be given. 

In these modern days of “ fan” and other most stirring 
systems of ventilation, the draughts are so very well defined, 
that it is easy to teach and show the steady flow of the 
opposing currents. The children have learned to read the 
thermometer, and are delighted to put their knowledge into 
practice. They may measure the temperature, on the floor 
and half way up; then it nay be measured higher than they 
can reach. What do they find out? That it is warmer 
high up than it is low down. They cannot see why. They 
are told that air weighs something just as they do, only not 
nearly so much. That is why feathers, floss, etc., float, 
while a pencil will fall to the ground. It is heavier than the 
air, and the air cannot hold it. Heating the air makes it 


lighter, and the floss goes up very quickly when it gets into 
the lighter, warmer air. 

The heavy, cold air sinks to the bottom. That is why our 
feet are often so cold we do not like to keep them still, 
while the rest of us is warm. The warm air goes all over 
the room, keeps warming the cold air and lifting it up. If 
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you could get way up to the ceiling you would find it so 
warm up there that you couldn’t stay. Why do I keep my 
thermometer just here? Why not higher or lower? 

When we breathe, what are we breathing in and out? 
Take a long breath and think. Do you suppose the air 
you have breathed out is as sweet and clean as what you 
just took in? It has been (circulated) over your bodies in 
a way I will tell you about sometime. If I should shut up 
this room all day and we were all in it, would the air keep 
nice after we had used itso long? We should use the same 
air so many times it would not be clean. If you stepped 
outside and then came in, you would notice that it did not 
smell fresh. That is why that every little while I throw open 
the windows. The heavy, close, bad air goes right out to 
get clean, and currents of sweet, clear air float in for us to 
breathe. 

Our heads begin to feel bad in the close room; we get 
lazy and sleepy, and cannot work. Now we feel all right 
again. At home we ought to think just as much of “ airing 
off,” although there are not so many to use up the air. We 
ought not to sleep in rooms where there is no circulation 
of fresh currents from out of doors. That is why boys and 
gitls are so stupid sometimes they don’t want to get up, and 
are so slow and drowsy about dressing that they get to 
school late, or else — don’t get here at all! 

If we had no air to breathe we could not live. If we had 
no fresh air we should not be well. But here is one queer 
thing, children ; plants live in the bad air we are breathing 
out all the time. That is why our plants here look so nice. 
There are so many of us that we give them just the food 
they need. 

Now, how many of you have been out in a boat? Down 
by the water? How many have seen the fishes living, mov- 
ing, and eating in the water you could not breathe in? 
Have you stood and watched goldfish darting back and 
forth in their globe? Yet if you took one out, he would 
gasp and die. If you were big, big giants and could stand 
so high that your heads would come up above this belt of 
air that is all round the earth and is many miles high, you 
would see people living and moving in this transparent air 
sea; if you should stoop down and take one out he would 
die for want of air, just as the little fish died for wart of 
water. ° 

Vapor It is a natural step now to the presence of water 
in the air, and one easy for the children to understand. 
Let them wet a sponge and leave it to dry, wet a portion of 
the blackboard, soak a handkerchief and leave it on the 
window-sill, etc. In a little while they see that the board is 
dry, the sponge and cloth are nearly so. What has become 
of the water? We have not rubbed the board dry It 
must be somewhere. Someone thinks it must be in the 
air. We speak of other instances; the washing dries out 
of doors, the ground, grass, roofs of houses, etc., soon get 
dry after a rain. The water has gone off into the air. 
Sometimes we can see it going off from the roofs and fences 
in what looks like smoke. 

This water is called vapor, and there is a long word which 
means that the water goes off in the air—evaporation. All 
over the earth, the little water-drops, millions and millions 
of them are flying up out of the rivers, brooks, seas, every- 
where that it is damp, or there is water. The tiny little 
water-drops go up where it is warmer, just as the air kept 
floating up to be made warmer. 

Wouldn’t you think if the little drops kept doing this, 
that by and by we wouldn’t have any water down here at 
all? Perhaps we would not if they went up into the sky, 
and stayed there. Do you remember your kindergarten 
Stories about the brother and sister drops that were all 
cuddled close together up in the sky? By and by Mr. Wind 
blew on them, and they got cold and ran away, and ran 
down very fast to the earth. Well, that is just what they do. 
They go up into the sky in water dust, and get very close 
together. Then there are so many of them, that we look 
up and see them, and say they are clouds. When they are 
hot quite so close, they are white and fluffy. Do you re- 
member what kind of a cloud that is? What is the hard 
name for it, and what kind of weather does it mean? When 
they are very thick, the cloud is dark and gray. It looks 
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much nearer us, and we call it stratus, or raincloud, and we 
know what is going to happen soon. 

So, all the time, if you could see them, these tiny water- 
drops are traveling, up into the sky to stay in clouds, down 
to us when they get cool, in rain, to give us water, and to 
keep the brooks and rivers full. Sometimes the water-drops 
meet a very cold wind on the way down, then they freeze 
into white snow. But they are the same water-drops. 

Dew Did you ever get up very early in the morning, so 
early that you beat the sun? And get out-of-doors before 
he had fairly peeped up over the edge of the hills? What 
did you see that was very beautiful? Drops of water on all 
the little blades of grass and flowers ; so maiy of them that 
you might think it had been raining if you walked across the 
lawn. 

Do you know what this is called? What became of it 
when the sun had been up an hour or so? It all went away 
in the air, evaporated, just as the water did from the black- 
board. That is because some of the water-drops that are 
going up all the time from the ground, stayed so cold all 
night they were too heavy to rise, and clung together in the 
big dewdrops until the sun warmed them up in the morning. 
If you should spread a handkerchief or napkin on the grass 
at night, you would find in the morning that the part of the 
grass that was covered had no dew on it. 

Nature Study To finish the study of minerals, the com- 
parison of glass and mica is interesting. They are alike in 
their smooth, shining faces; their sharp edges; they are 
transparent ; they can be used for the same purposes; used 
in windows. ‘They differ in their brittle qualities, the mica 
breaking when it is bent, the glass smashing with a blow, 
and cannot be bent. Glass is thicker and harder; it can- 
not be split into thin leaves ; it cracks with heat ; it is made, 
not found. 

Quartz and marble are good minerals for teaching the 
common properties of substances. Their hardness and 
color may be noted, use, brittleness, etc. Where found? 
The use especially of marble makes an interesting study ; its 
susceptibility to polish. If the children can be shown some 
of the quartz varieties, and told about crystals, they may be 
able to contribute specimens themselves. If each child 
collected and labeled his own little box of minerals it would 
be quite a treasure for him. : 

A crystal experiment may be tried; rock salt may be 
dissolved in a very small amount of warm water, and poured 
into a saucer. After the water has evaporated, the salt that 
has not dissolved shows plainly the little faces of the crystals ; 
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very likely some cubes of salt will form. The children will 
remember the six sided snow crystals, illustrating the same 
law. Incidentally would come interesting work with differ- 
ent substances that would or would not dissolve in water. 
Lists might be made of them. Also the evaporation which 
they had noticed in the wet blackboard and damp cloth 
experiments may be noted. 

Buds We feel now that it is clear sailing for the re- 
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mainder of the year. In fact, we have such an embarrass- 
ment of riches, that we know we cannot use them all, and 
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every object is so fascinating in study and result, we do not 
know which we are willing to leave out. The children add 
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to our indecision by bringing in so much in the way of 
treasure-trove, and feel quite injured if their own special 
specimen is not talked about. 

There is always something, even if the riches of the woods 
are not at our disposal. One little first year flock last year, 
viewed from their windows a microscopic garden, about as 
big as a handkerchief. They annexed it in imagination, 
proudly called it “ our farm,” and watched its progress and 
reported it from day to day. I thought it quite pathetic, 
that in their written papers, a number said “our farm is 
a very large one!” They had nothing to compare it 
with. 

About germination — “ / be creative,’’ when we have been 
so often told in these papers the best ways of doing it? [| 
think about everything has been said of buds that can 
be. 

The children will learn to recognize the common trees by 
means of the twigs and developing buds. ‘The pussy-willow, 
horse-chestnut, lilac, cherry, elm, and red maple are not too 
many to be studied, discriminated and compared. A‘ 
window may be filled with bottles containing separate 
bunches of these buds, with names pasted on each bottle. 
Their growth can thus be noted and compared, and made 
the basis of good written work. They also will make good 
sketching or painting lessons. A little black mixed with the 
brown paint gives the correct shading to the horse-chestnut 
buds. 


Wind 


ETHEL C. BROWN 











The Little Trolls 


The little trolls are spinning 
The crocus garments gay, 
Cups. of honey, colors sunny, 
To see the light one day. 


Beneath the great oak’s foot, dears, 
And by the frozen stream, 

On her pillow Pussy Willow 
Is waking from a dream. 


— Margaret Sangster 
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School Window Plants 


A common garden beet is easy to grow. 
and put it ina tin can, covered with red crépe paper. A very 
red beet will produce handsome red-ribbed leaves. Be sure 
that the crown or top of the plant has not been cut off too 
close, or the leaves may not start readily. Carrots and 
parsnips will grow in the same way. 


Cut the end off 


March is Spring’s own trumpeter, 
Hailing us to welcome her. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman 
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The Class Story 


Hiawatha 


EmMA GRAY, Morristown, N, J. 


HE Class Story, the method of which was described in 
the November number of Primary Epucation, is a de- 
vice for beginners in language. There is no doubt 
about its being a fine introduction to language work 

in the primary grades. It teaches the logical development 
of a story to young children in a way that is interesting, in- 
structive and positive in its results. 

The subjects for the language lessons throughout the 
year should be chosen at the beginning of the year. If 
our special days are worth national observance, should we 
not use them as strong points in our language work? A 
lesson of a day on any subject will leave no impress worth 
mentioning. Young children must live in a story and be 
afraid —as little Mary said — it will come to an end. 

For an introduction to Thanksgiving Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday and Memorial Day, a story of 
Indian life, before the discovery of America, with the aid of 
Longfellow’s song of Hiawatha’s childhood, is very interest- 
ing for the month of September. Is there anything in lit- 
erature for little children, that so perfectly unfolds the 
beauties of nature as this story of Hiawatha’s childhood? 
Take it, for third grade children, in its purity, just as Long- 
fellow gave it. When the children are led to see how this un- 
tutored little Indian boy kept his eyes open and his thoughts 
awake to the beauties of nature, how he loved the deep, dark 
forest and the great sea-water, how he loved to sit in the door 
of his wigwam and hear the varied sounds of the pine trees, 
owls and insects and watch the fading sunligh tand deepening 
shadows, how he investigated and inquired into the meaning 
of everything he did not understand — do you not think it 
will create a desire in the average child to do the same? 

The stories should be given to the children without any 
thought of reproduction on the part of the child. Give it 
in the most interesting manner possible and let the children 
enjoy it as a story and not as a lesson. 

The song of “ Hiawatha’s Childhood” may be written 
upon the blackboard, eight or ten lines at a lesson, being 
sure to complete a thought with each lesson. Allow chil- 
dren to ask questions about words they cannot pronounce or 
do not understand, let children answer questions as far as 
possible, and then let them tell in their own words what 
they think the poet means. They will soon discover that 
it often takes many lines of poetry to make one simple 
little sentence in prose. Mark off the number of lines re- 
quired to complete first sentence and let the class begin 
looking for the next sentence. 

If the teacher has the spirit she will soon lead the class 
into the deep, dark forest with the little Indian boy having 
them interested in all that he does. 

While giving this lesson, one little boy dropped upon one 
knee, drew his imaginary bow and arrow in a manner that 
left no doubt about his having seen the deer in the thicket. 
Another little boy said, “I’m stuck on that line.” Hands 
went up to give information, but the teacher said she 
would rather John would help himself out when he got 
stuck. The line was “ Leading down to the river.” The 
teacher said, “Who was led down to the river?”’ John 
promptly said, “ Hiawatha.” Then the teacher said, “I 
wonder what led him down to the river.” John said, 
“That’s what I don’t know.’’ He was told to read and see 
if he could find anything that might have led Hiawatha to 
the river. Such questions create an interest. The class 
was anxious to see how John was coming out and the look 
of interest and satisfaction on his face when he said, ‘“‘ The 
tracks of the deer led Hiawatha down to the river,” much 
more than paid for the effort of having him make his own 
discovery. 

Be sure to have the children know at the close of each 
lesson, just where you left Hiawatha and what he was doing 
and let them guess what he will be doing in the next lesson. 
As soon as the children look forward to the lesson, we have 
nothing to fear in regard to the result. 
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It will require at least three weeks to teach the story of 
Hiawatha in this way. When the teacher has drawn from 
the children everything that is possible in closing, she can 
say what she thinks best to leave the strongest impressions, 
being sure to class Longfellow and Hiawatha among the 
friends of whom we love to think and speak. There is so 
much gained by making the characters real to the children. 

In connection with story telling blackboard illustrations 
cannot be too strongly recommended. Some will say the 
Perry pictures are sufficient. The Perry pictures have a 
very important place in the language book, but nothing can 
take the place of blackboard drawings. There is something 


about human skill that is even understogd and appreciated 

by little children. ; 
The blackboard drawing does not require an artist. The 

drawing below covers a board about five feet by three and 








was put upon the board by one who has had no training in 
drawing. The horizon line was first drawn. Then cover 
space above line with side of crayon as near sky blue 
as possible. When board is well covered with blue, use 
white with a very little yellow for cloud effects. Cover 
space below horizon line with green using side -of crayon, 
making it as near grass green as possible. As the green will 
be too bright and glaring, tone it down with brown and re- 
lieve smooth places with grass and a few stones. Then put 
in trees of wood color or light brown. When the trees are 
all in you will discover that they will need touching up with 
a darker brown and perhaps a little white here and there. 
Put in foliage by striking end of crayon on board, using 
grass green, and then touch up with a darker green and 
brown, Then if foliage does not stand out use a little 
white. 

The above picture was drawn to teach Indian life, but 
after teaching the story of Hiawatha, it was soon discovered 
that the position of the deer and Hiawatha could be im- 
proved upon. Have the deer in the distance and Hiawatha 
alone in the forest and no wigwam. in sight would be much 
more effective. 

No explanation is given in regard to the picture until the 
children have discussed it among themselves. These dis- 
cussions are often interesting. After the children had left 
this picture one little girl remained. She seemed to be 
looking intently and her teacher said, “Do you like the 
picture, Mary?’ She said, “Yes, and I can see woods way 
in back of the blackboard and I can even see the birds and 
wild animals.” Time and again the children have said, 
‘‘ Thank you for drawing that beautiful picture.” One little 
boy, among the very brightest too, used to declare that the 
blackboard pictures were perfectly elegant. Certainly such 
appreciation from the children is an incentive to make and 
create blackboard pictures. Outline pictures, while good 
in a way, do not seem to have the soul that the filled- 
in picture has. The touch of color is so attractive to 
children. 

The best way to be convinced in regard to the value the of 
picture is to give it a fair trial. 

Teach orally the story of Hiawatha and Indian life in 
September, the story of Columbus in October, the story of 
the Pilgrims in November and a Christmas story in Decem- 
ber; thus giving the children material for their class stories, 
the writing of which should begin early in January. 

During these four months of oral work, there should be a 
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daily drill in spelling and dictation, which will do much to 
aid in the written work later on. 


The story of Hiawatha may be treated as a class story,” 


but if used late in the year it can be paraphrased. 

After four class stories and several original stories had 
been written, the song of Hiawatha was written upon the 
board and the class asked to paraphrase it. It was interest- 
ing to observe their choice of words and different expres- 
sions, showing they were not only appreciating the poet’s 
thought, but were learning to admire and understand his 
language. 


The following was written by a little girl nine years old. 


Hiawatha 


Long ago, before Columbus discovered America, this country of ours 
was nothing but a vast wilderness, with lakes, rivers, mountains, valleys, 
trees, flowers and all kinds of wild animals. 


Longfellow has told us, in a beautiful poem, about an Indian boy, 
named Hiawatha, who lived in this great wilderness. He lived in a 
wigwam with his wrinkled old grandmother. Back of the wigwam rose 
the dark forest and in front of it was the clear shining ocean. 


Nokomis would nurse little Hiawatha and sing him to sleep. She 
rocked him in his cradle made of moss and rushes and tied with rein- 
deer sinews. . 


When he cried she would tell him the big bear would hear him. He 
would sit at the door of the wigwam on summer evenings and hear the 
whisper of the pine trees and the lapping of the water. Hc saw the 
fire-flies flying around him at the dusk of evening with the twinkle of its 
candle, lighting up the bushes. He sang a childish song to the fire-flies, 
a song that Nokomis had taught him. He called it a white fire insect 
and : white fire creature. He asked it to light him to bed with its little 
candle. 


He saw the full moon rise from the rippling water. 
and he asked Nokomis what it was. 


It cast a shadow 


She told him that once a warrior got very angry and seized his grand- 
mother and threw her up into the sky at midnight, right against the 
moon, and she told Hiawatha that was her body he saw there. 


Then he saw the rain-bow in the eastern sky and he asked what it 
was. Good old Nokomis told him it was the heaven of flowers. She 
said when all the wild flowers of the forests and the lilies of the prairie 
fade and perish on earth, they blossom in heaven. 


When he heard the owls in the forest at midnight hooting, he was 
frightened and asked Nokomis what it was. She told him it was the 
owl and owlet talking and scolding in their native language. 


Hiawatha went out into the forest and learned the language of every 
bird, he learned all their names and all their secrets, how they built 
their nests in summer and he found their winter hiding places, too. He 
talked with them and called them his chickens. 


He found out the language of the beasts, and learned their names and 
all their secrets too. He learned how the beavers built their loges and 
where the squirrels hid their nuts and how the reindeer ran so fast and 
why the rabbit was so afraid. He talked with them when he met them 
and called them his brothers. 


Then Lagoo, the great boaster, the marvellous story teller and talker, 
the friend of Nokomis, made a bow and arrow for Hiawatha. He made 
the bow from a branch of ash and the arrows from an oak bough. 
They were tipped with flint and trimmed with feathers. He made the 
cord of deer-skin. He then told Hiawatha to go and kill an old deer 
with antlers. Very proudly he went all alone into the deep dark forest, 
with his bow and arrows. 


lhe birds sang to him,“ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha.” He did not 


hear them for his thoughts were on the red deer and his eyes were’ 


fastened on their tracks. 


The tracks led him down to the river. He walked as if he were 
asleep. He hid in the alder bushes till he saw two antlers and two eyes 
from the thicket and then two nostrils point to windward. 

Then the deer came down the path and Hiawatha’s heart beat fast 
and he trembled like a leaf. 


He got down on one knee and aimed his arrow. It buzzed like a 
wasp and stung the deer. He fell dead. Hiawatha carried him home. 
lagoo and good old Nokomis hailed his coming with delight. Nokomis 
made him a coat from the red deer’s hide and gave a feast in his honor 
from the red deer’s flesh. All the people in the village came to the 
feast. They all praised Hiawatha and called him strong hearted. 

GLapys AYRES (9 years) 





Take Heart 


The best men, doing their best, 

Know peradventure least of what they do; 

Men usefullest i’ the world are simply used. 

The nail that holds the wood must pierce it first ; 

And he alone who wields the hammer sees 

The work advanced by the earliest blow. Take heart. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
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Two Little Games 


ALICE LyDIA BECKWITH, Kindergartner, Montpelier, Vt. 
The Little Peddler 


Such games as these are always valuable in training the 
senses. In the first one, fowch is emphasized. There is a 
certain mystery about it that the children like. 

Choose a child for the peddler and loan him your Boston 
bag or book bag. Let his wares be various objects in the 
room : balls, cubes, cylinders, something hard, soft, etc. 

He enters from the hall, and wanders up and down the 
aisles, carrying his bag on a pointer over his shoulder. The 
children in the seats sing to the tune of ‘‘ Buy a Broom ”’: 


Here’s a queer peddler a wand’ring this way, 
Listen to him, what does he now say? 


( The peddler replies,) 


Hold out your hands and shut up your eyes, 
I'll give you something to make you grow wise. 


One row of children does as he commands and he puts 
some objects that he carries into the outstretched hands. 
The other children then sing : 


What is it, what is it, feel of it well, 
What was it he gave you, say, can you tell? 


The children then tell what they hold, with their eyes stilb 
closed, and if they guess rightly, the rest clap at the answer. 


The Bell Man 


Another day, when the little folks inside are restless and 
the March wind outside tries to tantalize them by telling 
them the weather is too fine to listen to phonics and num- 
bers, drown its wild music by playing the Bell Man. This is 
another little sense game which emphasizes Aearing, and the 
little ones are fond of it. 

Select a child for a “ blind man,” and have him stand by 
the teacher’s desk, blindfolded. 

A bell is then given to one of the children in the seats, 
which he holds carefully by the tongue, that not a sound 
may escape. 

The others softly sing this little song, and at the end of the 
line, ‘ Where’s the sound of the bell,” the bell man rings his 
bell. 

The blind man points in the direction whence the 
sound seems to come to him. If his guess is not amiss, the 
chorus is sung with clapping for an accompaniment and an- 
other takes his place. 

(Tune: “ John Brown.”) 
The bell man is coming along this way, 
So listen, little ears, to his merry, merry lay. 
Where is he now, what does he tell, 
Where’s the sound of the sweet little bell? 


Chorus 


Tra la la la la Ja la la, 

Tra la la la la la la Ja, 

Tra la la la la la la la, 
You’ve guessed the sound of the bell. 





The First Birds and Buds 


There has been considerable discussion as to which may 
be considered the first flower of spring. As a matter of fact, 
there is no first flower. Vegetation really never ceases. 
Thoreau found the Sée//aria media, or the common chick- 
weed, in blossom every month of winter, so that it apparently 
never rests. The trailing arbutus and blue hepatica both 
form their flower buds the last thing in autumn, so that they 
will come into flower any month during the winter, when 
they are exposed to the heat and sun. If they are dug up 
out of the icy forest earth, and brought into the house, they 
will blossom in the window. The C/layfonia virginica opens 
its pretty pink blossoms, which spring from its deep bulb, 
early in April at about the same time the white blood-root 
blossoms. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, MASS. 

THE CHILDREN ON THE TOP FLOOR. By Nina 
Ri.oades, 

itis a satisfaction in these days of extrava- 
gant stories for children, to find a simple, 
wholesome story of common children doing 
common things with genuine enjoyment. The 
little children on the top floor of an apartment 
house are Betty and her crippled little brother 
Jack. The widowed mother gives music les- 
sons. Other little children in the same house 
find them out, and bring them a!l sorts of good 
cheer. Jack is restored to health by an opera- 
tion, and an English cousin comes across the 
sea, and proves to be not only an English 
Lord but a cousin of Jack’s mother. They all 
return to England and Jack feels like Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. The atmosphere of the 
book is healthful, the children talk and act 
as kind-hearted, genuine little folks ought 
to. The book is beautifully bound, and hand- 
somely illustrated. Itis equally suitable for 
a gift for a girlor boy. Either would consider 
the book a treasure. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Martha Adelaide Holton and Alice F. Rol 
lins. 

Such a book as this would have been a mar- 
vel a few years ago, before the progress of 
industrial work in the public schools had be- 
come known. And even to the initiated it is 
both a pleasure and surprise that so much of 
the useful, beautiful, and artistic could be 
combined in the hand work of the children. 
The Minneapolis schools have achieved great 
success in such work as is shown in this book 
of one hundred and thirty pages, with one 
hundred and eighty half-tone illustrations. 
The publishers have done their part with 
great pains and expense and the book is a 
beauty. Specimens of the work of each of the 
years are shown, and of the first two yéars by 
the months. The directions are clear and ¢x- 
plicit, and any school may obtain results in 
good measure by following them. Folding, 
weaving, blanket and rug making, sewing, 
raffia work, basket and hammock making, 
rattan work, Indian stitch baskets, all in 
pleasing variety and excellent finish, make 
one wonder how child fingers could accom. 
plish so much and so well. Of the educational 
value the quotation from the book itself con- 
denses the whole truth: “Toys, tape meas- 
ures, and baskets can be purchased for a few 
pennies; but the reasoning, judgment, accu- 
racy, self-control, originality, and power de- 
veloped through making cannot be pur- 
chased.” 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, NEW YORK CITY 

CHILDHOOD. By Katherine Pyle. Pictures 
by Sarah S. Stillwell. 

If ever the spirit and atmosphere of real 
childhood got into a book it has found its way 
into this one. Real children, doing real things, 
not cherubic children looking heavenward, 
are in every verse and every picture. The 
book is alive with little folks utterly free from 
poses and self-consciousness. The play that 
belongs to each season, the various experi- 
ences of children in kitchen, garden, and 
nursery, are all here in verse pictures and pen 
pictures, in good color. Who cannot feel the 
silence in the old kitchen in these verses: 

“2 er“ Tick-tock!” says the kitchen 
CLOCK. 
The old cat flicks her ear, 
The wind in the chimney roars about 


Like sometning big that can’t get out, 
And nobody else is here. 


The kitchen smells of baking bread. 
Sometimes the embers fall. 

And in the silence around the clock 

Cries louder still, “ Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” 
But I’m not afraid at all. 


The book is handsomely made up with rich 
heavy paper. 





TO DAY OR 
IVE VENING? 


We carry the largest and most complete line of DiaLocurs, Recrrarions, Piays, Can- 
TATAS, DRILLS, SINGING Exercises, Erc., in the country; in fact, we have everything 
published. Your entertainment cannot be the marked success you want it to be unless 
you have our ENTERTAINMENT CATALOGUE. It is 100 pages. Free on request. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., wadSt*8ve.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of. 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
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Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


THE EsTeErBRooK STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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In ordinary years these flowers are in bloom on April 1. 
Naturalists say that the coming of birds and the opening of 
buds may be delayed as long as thirty days in unfavorable 
seasons. When the weather is favorable the robin, song 
sparrow, and bluebirds arrive from the South in the first 
week of March, and build their nests from the dry grasses 
which are then abundant; the robin also uses adobe or wet 
clay to form his house. The gorgeous, yellow spotted tor- 
toise has begun by this time to stir in the ditches. The 
downy woodpecker is already hammering at the bark of the 
tree underneath which the running sap of the tree has 
awakened insect life. Early birds are often seen long be- 
fore this time. Thoreau speaks of hearing the song sparrow 
on the second day of February, and it is not an uncommon 
thing to see individual robins or bluebirds in February. It 
has long been surmised by naturalists that these are not birds 
from the South, but old birds, who have been too feeble in 
the fall to take the long southern journey, but have preferred 
to remain in the woods and hide away from boreal blasts in 
the hollows of the trees and elsewhere, with the multitudes 
of winter birds who protect themselves in this way and 
secure a scant living from the berries and seeds of plants 
that project from beneath the snow. Chickadees, nut- 
hatches and other winter birds are a democratic crowd, who 
accept any strange company, and unite in flocks with birds 
of alien kind and habit, in their efforts to escape the hard- 
ships of winter and secure food and warmth in the severe 
weather. The tiny, gold crested kinglet, a bird almost as 
small as the humming bird, braves the severest winter, and 
leaves for the North as soon as the weather gets warm. 

The first birds and first flowers of spring seem to appear 
in abundance at about the same time. The early yellow 
violet, that blussom of the white beech woods which is found 
growing close to the sunny brown mold. 


* When woods the bluebird’s warble know,” 


often appears as early as the first week of March in Adiron- 
dack fastnesses. It antedates all violets, even the first blue 
violets. There is the blossom to which Bryant alludes in 
his lines, “‘ To the Yellow Violet,” which begins, 


“When beechen buds begin to swell.” 


It is said that the female bluebirds come to the North in 
advance of the males. They certainly select the location of 
their nests. The male bird does little toward preparing the 
cosy bird-box, or the hole in the hospitable pear or 
apple tree where the female bird builds her nest, but 
he entertains her, during the entire period, with his soft, 
gentle song freighted with all the gladness of spring. As 
this is one of the first, it is also one of the most delightful 
of all bird-notes. The man or woman cannot be considered 
fortunate who has not Lowell-heard the bluebird, 


“ Shifting his light load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence.”—Se/. 





“Firing at Long Range” 


NE very common source of waste is what I may call 
QO firing at long range. ‘The teacher has a class of 

fifty pupils, divided into two sections, one reciting, 

while the other “studies.” During the recitation the 
pupils remain in their seats, and it happens that those in 
the rear of the room are often at least twenty-five feet from 
the teacher, who may be standing behind his desk, or 
directing operations at the board. Now, it is extremely 
difficult for one mind to vitally influence another at this 
distance, under the conditions which exist in a crowded 
class-room. So many things come between the teacher and 
the pupil, that the personality of the former is greatly 
weakened before it reaches the latter. The teacher is try- 
ing to get the pupil to explain a problem, say, as a typical 
class exercise. He endeavors to hold the pupil’s attention 
to special points which he has not comprehended, but it is 
more often than not impossible to do this because the 
strength of the stimulus he offers is not great enough to 
overcoine other stimuli that operate to distract attention. 
Between the pupil and the teacher and his problem there 
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may be forty or more classmates, and the individuality of 
each tends to project itself before the consciousness of the 
reciter. The individualities of Harry and Jane, his play- 
mate, are rather stronger now than the individuality of the 
teacher. If the pupil were face to face with the teacher 
and the problem, all these distractions would be shut out. 
They would not besiege the reciter’s consciousness at all, 
for they would not get a chance to operate upon him. He 
would simply be removed from temptation. 

In this long range teaching the teacher is very apt to 
become irritated, and this adds greatly to the wastefulness 
of the businsss. She prods her victim and this muddles up 
his brain, and matters go from bad to worse, until he is in- 
formed he is a blockhead or is lazy and careless, and he 
is commanded to sit. If he had been close to the teacher, 
and she could have made every question go straight to the 
mark, keeping all irrelevant thoughts out of the child’s 
attention, she might have attained her end without friction 
or loss. As it is, though, the long-range teacher not 
only fails to instruct, but, what is worse, she arouses dis- 
agreeable antagonistic emotions, and leaves herself and 
her pupil in an unhappy and more or less chaotic condition. 
The whole school suffers, too, for every pupil is disturbed 
by the angry expressions of the teacher, and a subtle but 
unhealthy disquiet is spread everywhere. Even a careless 
observer can detect the malevolent influence upon the 
school of such proceedings. 

In my inspections I came across a school in which the 
principle I would advocate was applied with most gratifying 
results. In every recitation the teacher gathered her twenty- 
five pupils closely about her (they often stood in a circle 
around her) so that she was in direct contact with each in- 
dividual. When she asked anyone a question, there was 
nothing to come between her and her pupil. Her thoughts 
were not thrown back upon her by striking against the 
personalities of many pupils. who were not immediately 
concerned. In every instance the relation was one of direct 
give and take; and this alone is the teaching relation; 
anything else is wasteful. In long-range teaching the 
energy of both teacher and pupil is dissipated in space. 
It is as though a smith should attempt to heat his irons 
thirty feet away from his flame. 

If there is any reason, teacher, why you cannot bring your 
pupils close to you when you are trying to instruct them, 
then do you go to them. Let no one or no thing stand 
between you and your pupil when you are trying to guide 
his thought. You must be near enough to him to hold his 
eye, and this is the gateway to his attention. Your indi- 
viduality must be more prominent in the teaching act than 
that of any of the pupil’s classmates; but remoteness 
weakens individual influence. You at a distance of ten 
yards will need to be tremendously strong to overcome the 
influence of Harry in the next seat. Let me add that if you 
think you save time and avoid disturbance by abandoning- 
the passing of classes, you should remember that pupils 
need a change of position, and the motor exercise involved 
in going to class, and perhaps standing for a few minutes 
about the teacher, will serve to relax tense muscles, and 
will be an aid in securing attention to the lesson in hand. 
You should endeavor to multiply occasions for muscular 
relaxation, rather than strive to keep pupils in their seats 
continuously.— 47, V. O'Shea, in Popular Educator 


Uncle (to nephew playing a war game with a chum of his own age) 
If you take the fortress within a quarter of an hour, I’ll give you 
a quarter. 

Youngster (a minute later) Uncle, the fortress is taken: now 
let me have the quarter. 

Uncle How did you manage it so quickly? 

Yuungster I offered the besieged ten cents, and they capitu- 
lated. 


The Difference 


Teacher Can you tell me how the American and French Re-! 
publics differ from each other? P 
Johnny Yes. The French ain’t got no log cabin for their 
president to be born in. 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health 
and Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to many 
ofus the early days when our mothers and 
grandmothers gave us our daily dose of sul- 
phar and molasses every spring and fall. 


It was the universal spring and fall‘ blood 
purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and mind you, 
this old-fashioned remedy was not without 
merit. 


The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quantity 
had to be taken to get any effect. 


Nowadays we get all the beneficiel effects 
of sulphur in a palatable, concentrated form 
so that a single grain is far more effective 
than a tablespoonful of the crude sulphur. 


In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for medi- 
cinal use is that obtained from Calcium (Cal- 
cium Sulphide) and sold in drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They 
are small chocolate-coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of sul- 
phur ina highly concentrated, effective form. 


Few people are aware of the value of this 
form of sulphur in restoring and maintaining 
bodily vigor and health: sulphur acts directly 
on the liver, the excretory organs, and puri- 
fies and enriches the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 


Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impurity 
of ordinary flowers of sulphur were often 
worse than the disease, and cannot compare 
with the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
is undoubtedly the best and most widely 
used. They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles, and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often sur- 
prises patient and physician alike. 


Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting 
with sulpnur remedies, soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. He says: “For liver, kidney, 
and blood troubles, especially when result- 
ing from constipation or malaria, I have 
been surprised at the results obtained from 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients suffer- 
ing from boils and pimples and even deep 
seaied carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin cl-ar and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a pro 
Prietary article, and sold by druggists, and 
for that reason tabooed by many physicians 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
fur constipation, liver, and kidney troubles, 
and especially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” 


At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
Cathartics, and so-calied blood “ purifiers,” 
Will find in S.uart’s Calcium Wafers a far 


safer, more pulatable, and effective prepar- 
ation. 
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STORIES OF THE GOOD GREEN Woop. 
By Clarence Hawkes. 

Another nature book, and any book by 
this author carries a certainty of interest 
and value with it. Uncle Ben and the small 


boy go into the woods together. Uncle 
Ben has learned to read wood signs as he 
reads a book, and his observation and in- 
formation are wonderful as he instructs 
the small boy how to use his eyes and ears 
and how to practise the stealthy tread. 
Rabbits, foxes, raccoons, squirrels, plovers, 
partridges, wild geese, and panthers are 
watched and studied with marvelous acute- 
ness. The good green wood is a wonder- 
ful place, and these stories are full of 
thrilling facts. The illustrations are full- 
page half-tones of excellent quality. A 
fine gift book for a boy. 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WitcHreRyY Ways. By Amos R. Wells. 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 

Ways that become bewitched with a pur- 
pose are something more than ways that 
are merely entertaining. Sixteen short 
stories make up this book, and every story 
has a meaning running through it as a pat- 
tern is woven into a fabric. One story 
shows the qualifications of a good teacher; 
another tells how to sleep well; another 
reveals the good in people all about us, if 
we know how to see it, and another makes 
4 magic hammer only do good work in the 
hands of the right kind of a person. Yet 
there is no preaching in the stories. It is 
only the discerning reader who will per- 
ceive the underlying meaning. The illus- 
trations are full of life and interest. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 

THe ART CRAFTS FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Frank G. Sanford. 

The author has not attempted to make a 
book for professional workers or to solve 
difficult problems, but to prepare cra‘t 
work that will specially appeal to amateurs. 
Many of the objects have been worked out 
by seventh and eighth grade students, 
working with the teacher. Design, Thin 
Wood-working, Pyrography, Sheet-metal 
Work, Leather Work, Bookbinding, Pot- 
tery, Basketry, and Bead Work are all 
treated in this volume. [Illustrations of 
working drawings by the author, and from 
photographs are on almost every page. 
Young people with a taste for this depart- 
ment of handwork can easily follow the 
pictures and text. Thedirections are clear, 
direct, and simple. A special wood-work- 
ing equipment has been selected with a 
view to economy and self-help for pupils 
who want to study out the work at home. 
The book mnst prove of great benefit to 
boys and girls who are ambitious to do 
such work and cannot afford instruction. 
In a family of children the work must be a 
joy in the days when children must stay 
indoors. Parents need to give this book 
careful examination. 
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The Lily of the Jungle 


ELEANCR M., JOLLIE 


Tis such an old book, this book which I have taken 

| from the shelf where my most cherished books are kept. 

Such a very old, yes, and such a very shabby book, 
too, it is, in its faded binding. 

But the covers .of that book hold for mea host of friends, 
for they enfold memories of little children, whom I have 
taught and learned to know and love. z 

To-night, 1 turn the pages, one by one, and littie well 
known figures seem to run out, and with happy laughter, or 
eyes behind which sadness dwells, greet me as in the days 
that have gone. 

This little pressed wreath of forget-me-nots recalls Chris- 
topher, the little German lad, who stayed with us only a year 
and then went back to the “Fatherland.” He sent the 
flowers to me in a letter which read as he talked, and the 
little “ Mit mine lof” part of a sentence is cut from the 
letter, and pasted in the center of the wreath. 

How his great blue eyes, blue as the flowers which he sent 
from his own land, seem to look shyly up at me again as if 
to say, when the words wouldn’t come, “ Patience, just a 
little, for I am a stranger in a strange land.” A happy life 
to you, little man, for you will be far happier among the vine 
clad slopes, of your own home, where the birds and the 
flowers whisper sweet thoughts to you all day, and the 
murmur of the Rhine sings you to sleep at night. 

On this page is a tiny paper bookmark, pricked with my 
name and given to me by Ruth, a little Quaker maiden. 
She was such an earnest little girl, who came to the 
school with a desire to learn to read. ‘‘ Now,” said she, 
dancing to school on that first morning, “I shall learn to 
read.” 

Weeks went by and a day came when she was happy, for 
was she not at last, reading out of the Primer, on that red- 
letter Monday? All at once, a low sob sounded, followed 
by another, and then the tears came. 

“T wanted to learn to read,’ came brokenly and now I 
never can, because, oh, how can I ever learn the words in 
all of those books, when I have taken so long to learn these 
in this one?” Poor little troubled Ruth. “ Patience just a 
little, for I am a stranger, in a strange land.”’ When at last 
it was explained to her that she had only to learn one set ot 
words, instead of hundreds, and that dog in one book was 
like dog in another, then did sunshine come again for all was 
plain. 

Don’t you think that sometimes, perhaps, these little 
doubts in children’s minds are blinding them more than we 
ever guess, and keeping them from learning? 

This page contains the two greatest compliments that I 
ever had. 

The first is in quotation marks, and reads, “You make 
me think of my mamma.” The second—laugh if you want 
to, I did rayself, when I first had it presented to me—is a 
free-hand paper cutting of a very bunchy angel, with wings 
outspread, and lead pencil marked hands folded. The eyes 
are at the top of little stilts, to show that they are upraised, 
and below, at the bottom of the skirt, is written, or, rather 
printed, in uncertain letters, ‘‘ What my techer looks lik too 
me.” Can you think of a better compliment than that? 
But it is ¢#és picture that I wish to show you. Look at it 
well. It is the picture of a little girl of eight years old. 
Beneath her tattered gown she vainly tries to hide her small 
bare feet. One hand clasps nervously her dress; while 
with the other she seems to try to push away from her 
something unseen by any but herself. If I could only give 
color to that face. A perfect tangle of curls of brightest 
chestnut, fall to her waist, and form a fitting frame for her 
perfect complexion. The great gray eyes, which look 
so squarely at you, are very wistful, and, as we look, the 
sensitive lips seem to tremble. Above the picture, written 
in letters of scarlet, are the words, “The Lily of the 
Jungle’’ ; while below, in letters of gold, is written, “The 
Lily of the Temple.” 

There lived, so runs the story in India, a priest, who went 
each morning to the temple to pray. One morning, in 
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going through a jungle to his place of worship, he noticed 
the loathsomeness of the place. Full of trouble, he petitioned 
Buddha to show him some way in which the jungle might be 
made more beautiful. His prayer was answered, for, as he 
raised his eyes, he chanced to see a beautiful white lily, 
Joyously he carried the lily from its home, and planted it in 
the jungle. ‘ 

Two years went by, and the priest again visited the 
jungle when lo, in place of the white blossom, there 
appeared a flower of richest crimson. Soil and environment 
had done their work, the perfect lily of the temple had 
changed to the crimson lily of the jungle. 

Poor little Josephine! Surely if the soil of the jungle 
could change a lily crimson, how could you hope to escape 
when one stopped to consider your environment? The 
“sins of the fathers’? had fallen on Josephine with over. 
powering force. Both father and mother of this little lily 
of the jungle,” were drunkards, and had been even before 
Josephine was born. When the little girl walked she stag. 
gered as a drunken man might. As if this were not enough, 
she had inherited a disposition of great distrust. She 
believed in no one. No one in the whole wide world was 
to her a friend. Alone in a world of her own, peopled with 
the most horrible phantoms, she lived. Always, always some 
one making fun of her ; always, always some one wanting to do 
her injury. Look again at the picture. Can you under- 
stand why the hand is half raised, to ward off danger, why 
the lips tremble, and why the great gray eyes are wistful? 
Surely, the life of this little one was blacker than a starless 
night, for Hopelessness had spread her great wings, and 
Josephine was standing in the shadow. 

Dirty, sullen, unkempt, she came to school because she had 
to. A hard problem to solve was this lass of eight. Nothing 
seemed to move her. It was impossible to gain her confi- 
dence. She had no desire to learn. ‘ Everybody hates 
me and I hate everybody. I don’t love nothing 
and nothing loves me,” was her song from morning 
until night. I kept her after school to help, let her 
choose stories or songs, praised everything that she 
did, talked to her, had the children ask her to play at recess 
and let her eat lunch with me. In vain nothing moved her. 
Day after day went by, and as time went on there was not 
a sign of change for the better. Day by day, she grew more 
distrustful, and more disobedient. No punishment moved 
her in the slightest degree. ‘The climax came one day when 
Beth brought to school a large wax doll, and seated it ina 
chair, in the front of the room, “to visit.” Josephine’s 
eyes glanced quickly from the doll to Beth and back again. 
I watched closely. Hatred, unspeakable, came into those 
eyes and then asob sounded. I went quickly to her desk and 
saw in that look something else, as she said, ‘ Nothing 
loves me,” and, pointing from the doll to Beth, “ she loves 
her.” Yes, jealousy was in that look too. 

The next day was the worst in the school history of 
Josephine, and at night she was asked to remain after school. 
We talked together, but the talking had no effect. “Nothing 
loves me, and I don’t love nothing,” came again and again. 
Now was the time for my experiment, for after the look of 
jealousy, which I had noticed on the afternoon before, I 
had taken a little shopping expedition. 

I went toa drawer, and drawing something from a box; 
laid it in her arms. “ She loves you, dear. Won't you love 
her?” 

Slowly the color left her face, as she looked down at the 
beautiful doll in her arms. Slowly the little trembling hand 
worked down from the soft yellow curls, over the dainty 
dress, and tiny blue kid boots, and a questioning look came 
into the gray eyes of Josephine. ‘‘She’s yours,” I said. 
“She wants to live with you and love you. Will you take 
her?” And the look of rapture and the close clasp of het 
arms around the doll, told me that Josephine had found 
something to love at last. 

There isn’t much more to tell, only that as the days 
went by, how the little “ Lily of the Jungle,” was led, step 
by step, out of the shadow and into the light, by means af 
the doll. When clouds began to gather, “ She loves you, 
was enough and the way grew bright again. 

Josephine only lived three years after that. 
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—The Club Woman, which is the official 
medium of the General Federation of 
has been sold to the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Company, by which 
it will be conducted in the future under the 
titleof The Twentieth Century Club Woman. 
Mrs. Dore Lyon will continue in her posi- 
tion as the editor. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in prepara- 
tion the second part of ‘*The United 
States, 1607-1904, A History of Three Cen- 
turies of Progress in Population,” etc., by 
William Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher 
Willis Hewes, treating of the Colonial 
Union, 1678-1774, giving special attention 
to the so-called ‘‘ neglected period” of 
American history. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a new 
yolume from the pen of the author of 
‘“ZTetters to a Son from His Self-Made 
Father.” It will be entitled ‘‘A Self-Made 
Man’s Wife: Her Letters to Her Son.” 
The author, Charles Eustace Merriman 
gays that although he has tried to please’ 
those readers who were primarily attracted 
to the first book by its humor, he has also 
striven to make the second a more serious 
piece of literature by showing what the 
self-made father and son owed to the 
homely, old-fashioned wife and mother, |‘ 
with all her goodness and kindliness, not 
unmingled with shrewdness and a keen 
knowledge of human nature. 





A LESSON IN PATRIOTISM 


One of the most noteworthy events of 
the past year was the erection of a colossal 
statue of Christ in the Andes Mountains, 
on the boundary line between Chile and 
Argentina, fourteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. 

This statue is to commemorate the treaty 
of peace which has been made between the 
two countries. On it is this significant in- 
scription: ‘These mountains shall crumble 
to dust ere Argentines and Chileans break 
the peace which at the feet of Christ, the 
Redeemer, they have sworn to maintain.” 

Five years ago these two South Ameri- 
can republics were on the verge of war 
over a dispute in regard to a boundary line. 
In all probability war would have resulted 
had not the good Bishop Benevente of 
Argentina appealed to his countrymen to 
Settle the dispute by arbitration instead of 
war. The passions of the. people were 
calmed, and it was decided to refer the 
disputed question to King Edward VIII. 
of England as arbitrator. His decision of 
the matter was approved by both parties. 

So strong an impression did this manner 
of settlement make on the people of these 
countries that they ceased to prepare for 
War and began to disarm. Chile has con- 
verted an arsenal into a trade school and 
has expended ten million dollars received 
for the sale of w arships in building good 
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i Divectory of Leading Teachers’ Hgencies 


MN “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
A school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
j \ best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 

(K put there by means of teachers’ agencies, The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
AN managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


A\ aa 


2 Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 


FISHE =< AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 
would like, 


1. Preceptress Private School, 8600. 3. Histo » Geography, Church School. 575. 
2. English, Literature, Public Schoo!, $550. 4. Travel ng Companion, Reading, 8700 . 
NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 22 The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
Cits, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for teachers’ certificates, kindergarten, home study, 
50,000 Students) NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 

















Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 








Persevering 101 Tremont Streot 


M.C.A. Bidg, Long Established 
Boston, Mass. 


Portiand, Me. 











IN two minutes on Aug. 28, 1901, Sup’t Hood of Rome, N. Y., selected two teachers for the c ity schools. He 
came iv to the desk, shook hands, and did not even tit down. “We want a teacher in music.”—* $550?” — 

“ Yes.”—“I have just the woman, Miss Tucker, taught several years in Hillsboro, O., knows her work thor- 
ouxhly and does it well. , She will fit you exactly.”—"Can I see her?”—* Yes, she is in Fayetteville. She will 
call on you to-morrow.”—“All right. so much for that. Now can you give me a good 7th grade teacher ?”*— 

* $450?" —** $425 at aeet” — ‘*Miss McFarla.d, as a dollar, is just the woman.”—*“Can I see 
Oswego rere three years’ experience, bright TWO her, too?”—** To-morrow morning.”—“All right; 
good-bye.” vd that is all there was of it. Both teachers were elected and buth are fits, for we know both 
them and et, schools of Rome. Fortunately Rome also knows this agency, which has furnished the city a great 
many teachers. Of course we cannot always make off-hand selections like this, for we do not always 


have just the fits in qualifications aud m saiary t50. ard we have to make ap- 
proximations. But it is all careful work whe‘ her it takes two weeks or two MINUTES 
Both teachers are still there. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY. - - - - C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOwW. 
THE FisK THREACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis, 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 


313 Rookery Bldg, Spokane. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ° 525°S2yec0n se, 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*site? cacao 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close 6f season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, [Ill C. J. Albert, Manager 


TWENTIETH YEAR The largest Western Agency. Colleges, State Normal Schools, Secondary Schools and 
Public Schools in all parts of the country supplied with teachers. Year Book free. 


SGHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


‘JS hastlath st New York Joun C. Rockweii, Manager. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. ,» Washington. 


94 Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 

















The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 

Officials direct; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 

sary. Now is the time toenroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS 
e / 














Toads.— Ex, 
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Arbor Day and School-ground 
Planting 


HE neglected condition of the school-ground has not 
remained without notice or without some effort toward 
improvement. The sentiment in favor of school- 
ground comfort and adornment has_ gradually 

increased for the last thirty years, and has been greatly aided 
by the establishment of an annual Arbor Day for tree plant- 
ing. Arbor Day was proposed by Hon. J. Sterling Morton, 
ex-Secretary of Agriculture, and was first observed in 
Nebraska, where it was officially recognized in 1872. It 
was first associated with school-ground planting in Cin- 
cinnati, in 1882, in connection with a meeting of the 
American Forestry Association. Since then it has been best 
known by its observance in the schools. All states have 
followed the example of Nebraska in establishing Arbor Day, 
and the movement has now spread into many foreign 
countries. Great Britain, France, Spain, Japan, and -New 
Zealand all celebrate their Arbor Days. 


Method of Celebrating Arbor Day 


The governor of each State annually appoints Arbor Day 
at the proper season for planting. This day is celebrated 
in the schools by public excercises appropriate to tree 
planting, with essays, songs, and recitations by the pupils, 
and addresses by visitors. In connection with the exercises 
there is ordinarily more or less tree planting. Great care 
is taken to make the planting ceremonies impressive by 
letting the children take part, and by planting: trees com- 
memorative of noted persons or events. Much more 
attention is given to these matters than to having the trees 
in the best condition and to planting them just right. 

As might have been expected, the resulis upon the school- 
grounds have not been marked. ‘Too often the work has 
been impulsive and the interest transient. Trees planted 
with ceremonious dignity in April have died of neglect before 
September, and those that survived have been left to fight 
unaided their battles for existence. So little attention has 
been paid to the choice of trees and to the methods of plant- 
ing that those entirely unfit for the situation have often been 
used, and have been planted in places where they could not 
receive protection while young, or serve any useful purpose 
when grown. Arbor Day has often come on dry, windy 
days, or clear out of season for planting. Furthermore, the 
planting has been on too small a scale to be of great benefit. 
Where an acre of trees in a solid block is needed, only a 
half dozen specimens have been planted. After all that has 
been done, the school grounds are still largely unimproved. 

The educational results of Arbor Day endeavors, however, 
have been extensive and beneficial. Even though the 
celebrations have been largely exhibitions of sentiment and 
the planting almost wholly unsuccessful, yet pupils, teachers, 
and parents have learned much about trees as useful, living 
things, and about forests as great sources of national wealth 
to be protected and perpetually maintained. The smallness 
of the results has itself drawn attention to the inadequacy 
of past methods. It is due in part to lessons learned in 
Arbor Day planting that we are now ready to begin work 
with a better understanding of what is to be done. 


Necessity for Better Methods 


The need of the school-grounds is for plantations of hardy 
trees, cared for by such methods as will keep them constantly 
thrifty. The trees should be selected and planted in the 
most careful manner. They should be properly placed, and 
in sufficient number. - To plant in this way requires a great 
deal of attention to details. It may be the work of several 
days. The perishable nature of trees also makes it extremely 
important to plant them when the weather conditions are 
just right. Dry, windy weather may cause several days’ 
delay in the planting. It is therefore impracticable to 
depend wholly on a specified day for the work. Let the 
trees be planted at the right time ; then, if public exercises 
are planned, they may be held on an appointed day after the 
planting is completed. 

Many difficulties at present encountered may be overcome 


~- 
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by placing the direction of the planting in the hands of 
some person who understands fully its purpose. The pupils 
should assist in the work because it is for their own school 
ground, but on account of their lack of experience they 
-0ulu work under competent supervision. 


Kinds of Trees to Plant 


Persons unskilled in planting are apt to choose inappro. 
priate trees. Fancy leads them to use odd kinds and to 
form grotesque combinations which fulfil none of the pur. 
poses of planting. Besides, the use of such trees is likely to 
be very costly, on account of the high prices charged for 
them and the labor required to make them grow. Forty. 
nately, the best trees for planting are easily obtained, 
because they are usually those common in the locality. 


Hardy Trees 


The first rule to lay down is to plant only the kinds 
that are known to be hardy. A school-ground plantation js 
no place for experiment. Naturally the trees will have 
to endure greater hardships than those of a private planta- 
tion; they will be likely to have less cultivation and be 
subject to more abuse. No matter how strict the rules, the 
soil about them will be more or less trampled, and twigs will 
sometimes be broken from their tops. Any tree that can 
not endure moderate abuse of this kind should not be given 
a place on the school ground. 

On account of difference in the soil, a tree that thrives in 
one place in a locality may not thrive in another place, 
Sandy soils and clay soils are often found near together, and 
trees that grow thriftily in sandy soil may have a¢ hard 
struggle to exist when planted in clay. For this reason 
both the soil and the subsoil of the school ground should be 
carefully examined, and a list should be made of trees in 
the neighborhood that are thriving on soils of the same 
character, and no other species should be used. Much 
better success may be expected with a soil and _ subsoil 
of a porous character than with one that is tenacious and 
impenetrable. Yet a careful study will show numerous 
species adapted to each kind of soil. 


Trees Easily Obtained 


Elms, oaks, and maples are to be had almost anywhere, 
and are easily transplanted. They are as beautiful as any 
trees to be found, and are in every way well adapted for the 
school ground. They grow on a great variety of soils, and 
can be easily raised from seed if young trees are not 
available. Every region will afford other valuable sorts, such 
as beeches, chestnuts, walnuts, ashes, pines or spruces. 
From these and such other desirable kinds as the locality 
affords, the selection should be made. 

—United States Department of Agriculture 


O, Oh 

In direct address use O with a noun, as: O John, come 
here. No punctuation follows O. 

In expressions of joy, pain, surprise, etc., use oh, as: Oh, 
how beautiful the mountain is ! 

When the sentence as a whole is exclamatory a comma 
follows oh and: an exclamation point is used at the end; 
otherwise this is the correct punctuation: Oh! I have for 
gotten my camera. 

O is always a capital, but oh is capitalized only at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

Examples: We made the trip ; and, oh, how enjoyable tt 
was ! 

Oh! Have I hurt you? 

Come, O men of iron will. 

O, yes, I understand you. 


Incomplete Directions 


Little Milton, who has received a ticket for a matinée, to 0 
given for the young folks, was slowly spelling out a line at 
bottom—‘‘ C-o-m-e r-a-i-n o-r s-h-i-n-e.” : 

«¢ Oh, mamma,” he exclaimed, “ it doesn’t tell what to do if it 
cloudy ! "—Little Chronicle. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


—Frank Pergande, 320 Maple Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has published an instruc- 
tion book on United States Civil Service 
examinations, covering upwards of one 
hundred different examinations. The book 
has been favorably recommended by gov- 
ernment officials. 


—E. B. Treat & Co. have just issued a 
new and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Makers of 
the American Republic,” a series of patri- 
otic lectures by David Gregg, President of 
Western Theological Seminary, Hon. W. 
W. Goodrich, Presiding Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New York State, and Dr. 
Sidney H. Carney, Jr., Secretary of the 
New York Historical Society. There are 
sixteen lectures in all on ** The Old Domin- 
ion, or the Virginia Colonists,” ‘ The 
Quakers,” ‘The Puritans,” ‘‘The Hugue- 
nots,” ‘‘ Our American Foremothers, ‘‘ The 
Church and the Republic,” etc. 


—Harper & Brothers announce for im- 
mediate publication ‘‘The Wonders of 
Life,” by Ernest Haeckel, in a spirited and 
scholarly translation by Joseph McKabe. 
It may be recalled that this author’s ** The 
Riddle of the Universe” was one of the 
most startling scientific successes of its 
day. It is interesting to note that no one 
was more surprised at the success of the 
earlier book than Professor Haeckel him- 
self, and the innumerable letters that 
reached him, asking for more knowledge 
to supplement that of ‘‘ The Riddle of the 
Universe” have led the author to write this 
supplementary volume, ‘‘ The Wonders of 
Life.” In the earlier work, Professor 
Haeckel made a comprehensive survey of 
the general questions of science as they 
concern the whole universe in the light of 
monistic philosophy; but in ‘* The Won- 
ders of Life” the author has confined him- 
self to organic science, or the science of 
life. He has laid special stress on the 
universality of the law of substance and 
the substantial unity of nature. The ob- 
ject of the work is, as he says, the con- 
struction of a rational and solid philosophy 
of life. 


LIFE GUARDS 

The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the King’s household, 
but yours, ours, everybody’s should have 
its life guards. The need of them is es- 
pecially great when the greatest foes of 
life, diseases, find allies in the very ele- 
Ments, as colds, influenza, catarrh, the 
grip, and pneumonia do in the stormy 
month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases is 
to strengthen the system with Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla — the greatest of all life guards. 
It removes the conditions in which these 
diseases make their most successful attack, 
gives vigor and tone to all the vital organs 
and functions, and imparts a_ genial 
warmth to the blood. Remember the 
weaker the system the greater the ex- 
posure to disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
makes the system strong. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 143) 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant present ition of their candidates. 


THE BREWER ACENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 6900 POSITIONS PILLED THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 
5 “Teachers wasted for good positions in 
TEACHERS AGENCY all parts of the United States. 
wen On fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
. CRIDER - - = = ROME, NEW YORK 


N.Y. STAT TEACHERS AOENCY POSITIONS 2m: 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. Catalogue free. 
1. Admit. to membership only the better class of teachers — registra- 


Min Nn) e ap O h Ss tion fee returned vo others at once. 


2. Returns fee if its services are not satisfactory. 
3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle States, and in the 


7 h West. Largest salaries paid there. 
e a C e rs’ s 4. Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 


5. Has had phenomenal success in placing its members during the 
Agency. . 











HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 














past year. 


« Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 


EAST AND WEST 


Between ST. PAUL AND PORTLAND through Fargo, Bismarck, 
Billings, Helena, Butte, Spokane, Seattie, Tacoma, run the 
punctual, magnificently appointed trains of the 


ORTHERN PACIFIC RY. 


Remember this when going to the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


at Portiand in 1905 














C. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agt., 207 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


Send four cents for Lewis & Clark Bookl t to 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent St. Paul, Minn, 























A Superintendent Answers 


THE QUESTION: “What is the most helpful reading in the line of periodicals for 
teachers ?” 

“A live magazine dealing entirely with professional subjects is 
FIRST in my estimation.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SUPPLIES THIS DEMAND 


BECAUSE IT CONTAINS: 
Leading Articles. Practical ideas of practical |School News. ‘Teachers are kept in touch 
school subjects by the foremost educators. with their co-laborers and events of ister- 
School Men of tue Hour. Illustrated sketches est in the educational world, both state 
of leading school men and women. and national. 
Best to be Found. A summary of the best |Examinations and Answers. Both the 
articles in current educational journals. Uniform and the Regents’, correct and 
For the School Room. Practical methods, authentic. 
helps and suggestions. Present History. Summary of the most im- 
Editorials. Discussions of those ideas and con- portant events. : 
ditions that make for progress and influence |Current Literature. Reviews and selections 
in the profession. from the best books, 


You can obtain AMERICAN EDUCATION for 15 months and your choice of the 
Four Track News or the Pathfinder for one year for $1.25. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N., Y. 


THE ANSWER: 
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Occupation Song. 
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I am a sturdy farmer, 
I sell my produce cheap ; 
And I’m a dusty miller, 

The sweetest flour I keep; 
And I’m a swarthy blacksmith, 
I’ll set your horse’s shoe ; 

And I’m a skillful builder, 
A house I’ll build for you. 


Chorus We all are merry workers, 
We keep in pleasant mood, 

No matter what our trade is 
If we’re but doing good. 

The world is wide and needy, 
But if we all are true, 

The world will be the better 


For what we workers do. 


Note.—Each child should dress to suit the part, and hold some article appropriate to his occupation, acting out the part as he sings. 


I am a little baker, 

I make nice cake and pie ; 
And I’m a little painter, 

I mount the ladders high ; 
And I’m a busy tailor, 

My suits fit close and true ; 
I make fine boots and shoes, 

Come, here’s a pair for you. 


I am a little doctor, 
I’m busy night and day ; 
And I’m a little dentist, 
Don’t let your teeth decay ; 
I am a little lawyer, 
A big fee is my rule; 
I am a school director, 
I seldom visit schools. 


During 


the chorus all should act their parts. For instance, the farmer might have a hoe, and make motions as if hoeing. 


Questions on the Skunk Cabbage 


1 Where does the skunk cabbage grow? 

2 Have you discovered that snow melts quicker above 
the skunk cabbage than elsewhere in its vicinity? If so, 
describe it. 

3 Do the flowers or the leaves appear first? 

4 Show by sketch how it looks when it first appears 
above ground. ° 

5 What is the color of the spathe? 

6 Does the spathe change its shape as it grows older? 

7 Describe the spadix and the flowers both in color 
and form? 

8 Do all the flowers mature at the same time? 

9 If some of the stamens mature before the pistils tell 
on what part of the spadix they grow? 

10 How early do you find skunk cabbage in blossom in 
your locality ? 

11 When do the leaves appear? 

12 Sketch the leaves as they look when just starting. 

13. When does the fruit mature? 

14 Does the spathe remain after the fruit is mature? 

15 How does the fruit look when matured? 

16 What is the use to the plant of its odor? 

17 What insects do you find visiting the flowers? 

18 If possible, study the roots of skunk cabbage and 
describe how they are fitted to live in the places where the 
plant usually grows? 

19 Compare the skunk cabbage with the Jack-in-the- 
pulpit and the calla lilly. Do you think these plants are re- 
lated to each other? —Home Study Nature Course 


The School Visitor 


The Hillside School had begun its fall term. There was 
a new teacher—a young lady with a bright face and pleasant 
voice. 

“‘ Now, children,” said the teacher one day, “I think the 
school visitor may be here to-morrow or the next day.” 
The children all promised to behave well. jThey did not 
like to hear that the visitor was coming. He was very tall, 
very grave, and very strict ; and they were afraid of him. 

The next day this tall, stern gentleman said to himself, 
“‘T will visit the Hillside School to-day.” 

He went to the door. Th ewind was sharp and chilly, 


so he turned back and said: 
my overcoat is?” 

“ Yes, it hangs in the barn chamber. 
all summer,” she replied. 

Dr. Bray put on his coat and walked away to the school- 
house. 

Teacher placed a chair for him on the platform. Just as 
he had asked the first arithmetic class a puzzling question, 
one of the girls at the desk gave a little scream. All the 
others nestled and fidgeted, looking as if they would like to 
scream too. 

The visitor turned and looked at them very sternly in- 
deed. The teacher touched her bell and shook her head at 
them. 

“‘ Please, teacher,” 
mouse.” 

“‘T hope we may have order in the school-room now,” 
said Dr. Bray in his deepest tone. And then he gave out 
his question once more. 

Pop! another mouse! This one ran over to the boys’ 
side, and two or three of the boys saw where it came from. 
They nudged each other and clapped their hands over their 
mouths to keep from laughing aloud. 

The teacher touched her bell again and called “ Silence ! ” 
She felt very much disturbed that her boys and girls should 
act so. But, as she glanced toward the visitor-to see how 
he took it, she was obliged to smile herself; for a third 
mouse jumped out of the good man’s pocket and scampered 
away. 

The boys laughed aloud now, 
confusion. 

Dr. Bray arose from his chair, prepared to say something 
very severe indeed. To do this properly he put his hands 
in his pockets, and out jumped the last poor, frightened 
little mouse. 

The doctor’s overcoat had hung so long in the barn 
chamber that a mother mouse had made her snug nest in 
one of the pockets, and now her little ones had all come to 
school with the visitor. 

The visitor had a broad smile on his own face now. “I 
really must beg your pardon,” he said, “for bringing a 
pocketful of mice to school.” 

The teacher gave a ten minutes’ recess, and it was a very 
merry one. ‘Then the scholars came to order and behaved 
very well indeed, but they did not feel half as much afraid 
of Dr. Bray after that visit— Woman's Journal 


“ Wife, can you tell me where 


It has been there 


squeaked one little voice, “it was a 


and the girls were all in 
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“THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
put simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 


It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects 
the mouth and throat from the poison of 
catarrh. 


All druggists sell charcoal in one ‘form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Char- 
coal Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form orrather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozen- 
ges, the charcoal being mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 


A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in the stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion, and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozen- 
ges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.”. 


Used in a Thousand Schools 
Are YOU Using It? 


The Western Yournal of Education says edi- 
torially :— 








“ Home Geography for Primary Grades” by 
Harold W. Fairbanks, published by the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, should take the 
place of the majority of primary geographies 
now issued. Why school boards will persist 
in having a child study a primary geography 
for two years, then take up an advanced geog- 
raphy that covers the same subjects exactly in 
the same way, only a little more so, is hard to 
understand. The introduction of such books 
as Fairbanks’ in primary grades and of science 
works in upper grades will knock most of the 
text-books on geography to pulp. 





Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK 
BOSTUN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 





NOTES 


—In northwestern Minnesota, where a 
fourth of a township is a school district, a 
superintendent found a district with only 
one family living in it, and the head of that 


family was a homesteader who was not 


required to pay taxes. He was, of course, 
the school director of that district. The 
other lands in the district were owned by 
speculators who lived in St. Paul and else- 
where, and paid the taxes. The wife of 
the homesteader was drawing from the 
county forty dollars a month as school 
teacher, and her only pupils were her own 
two children. Being asked who appointed 
her, she replied, ‘‘ The school director,” 
and being asked who he was, said simply, 
‘* My husband.” 





A WONDER-WORKER OF SOIENOE 


Scarcely ten years ago Luther Burbank 
was denounced as an enemy to all true 
scientific progress, a misleading prophet 
of a new order of things that could never 
come to pass. To-day he has become 
the foremost man in the world in the pro- 
duction of new and interesting forms 
of fruit, trees, flowers, vegetable, grasses, 
and nuts. California’s pride in him is 
growing and manifesting itself. He is 
acknowledged abroad as a genius of 
high rank. Carnegie Institution has ap- 
propriated for his work one hundred 
thousand dollars, available in sums of ten 
thousand dollars each year for ten years. 
This remarkable man and his unique work 
in creating new forms of plant life will be 
the subject of two authoritative papers by 
William S. Harwood in The Century, the 
first article appearing in the March issue. 


ROTHSOHILD'S ALPHABET 


It is reported that Baron Rothschild used 
to recommend the following rules to young 
men who wished to achieve business suc- 
cess: 

Attend strictly to details of business. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battle bravely, manfully. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or busi- 
ness. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not intoxicants. 

Use your leisure for improvement. 

Venture not on the threshold of wrong. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

*Xtend to everyone a kindly salutation. 

Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealously labor for the right. 





THINK IT OVER 


Something You can See in Any 
Restaurant or Cafe 


A physician puts the query: Have you 
never noticed in any large restaurant at 
lunch or dinner time the large number of 
hearty, vigorous old men at the tables; men 
whose ages run from sixiy to eighty years; 
many of them bald, and all perhaps gray, 
but noné of them feeble or senile? 


Perhaps the spectacle is so common as to 
have escaped your observation or comment, 
but nevertheless it is an object lesson which 
means something. 


If you will notice what these hearty old 
fellows are eating, you will observe that they 
are not munching bran crackers nor gingerly 
picking their way through a menu card of 
new fangled health foods; on the contrary, 
they seem to prefer a juicy roast of beef, a 
properly turned loin of mutton, and even the 
deadly broiled lobster is not altogether 
ignored. 


The point of all this is that a vigorous old 
age depends upon good digestion and plenty 
of wholesome food, and not upon dieting 
and an endeavor to live upon bran crackers. 


There is a certain class of food cranks who 
seem to believe that meat, coffee, and many 
other good things are rank poisons, but these 
cadaverous, sickly-lcoking individuals are a 
walking condemnation of their own theories. 


. The matter in a nutshell is that if the 
stomach secretes the natural digestive juices 
in sufficient quantities, any wh. lesome food 
will be promptly dige-ted; if the stomach 
does not do so,and certain foods cause dis- 
tress, one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 


-lets after each meal will remove all difficulty, 


because they supply just what every weak 
stomach lacks, pepsin, hydro-chloric acid, 
diastase, and nux. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act upon 
the bowels, and in fact are not strictly a 
medicine, as they act almost entirely upon 
the food eaten, digesting it thoroughly, and 
thus giving a much-needed rest and giviog an 
appetite for the next meal. 


Of people who travel nine out of ten use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing them to 
be perfectly safe to use at any time, and also 
having found out by experience that they 
are a safeguard against indigestion in any 
form, and eating, as they have to, at all 
hours and all kinds of food, thé traveling 
public for years have pinned their faith to 
Stuart’s Tablets. 


All druggists sell them at fifty cents for 
full-sized packages, and any druggist from 
Maine to California, if his opinion were 
asked, will say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets is the most popular and successful 
remedy for any stomach trou le. 


PLANS FOR SPRING 


Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving 
The Pilgrims—The Indians 


See Book I., Teachers Guide Series 


WHEN FIRST 
WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Author of “In Mythland” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to over- 
flowing with hints, suggestions, stories and de- 
vices for EVERY MONTH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50c. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editor’s Page 


March 


We talk of spring in a hopeful, confident sort of way in early 
March and this is well. But a vivid imagination is a great 
help in arousing a spring enthusiasm in March. Yes, there 
is a utility side to March winds. Nature doesn’t get up a 
furore for the sake of effect. But why make that side of 
March breeziness so apparent to the child ? 

Did you see any waxen snowdrops peeping out of the 
snow in February? There are two yards belonging to old 
twin houses in Roxbury (Mass.), where I used to go to 
watch for the first snowdrops. And how like pure spiritual 
messages of love and hope they were from Nature’s heart to 
me. I think I loved them a little better because they were 
untouchable. They never became earthy by too close asso- 
ciation. I wish every little child could feel the spiritual side 
of snowdrops. 

Almost time for hepaticas. Put yourself to any amount 
ot trouble, teachers, to bring hepaticas to the children, with 
the longing to hold them and sense of companionship which 
these furry beauties always bring with them. There is a 
human side to hepaticas. They talk with us almost as well 
as pansies. And the crocus! That, too, is coming soon ; 
little living rainbows that Iris might have dropped in bearing 
her god-messages to men. If your children don’t know 
Iris, don’t teach anything el-e till they do. They have a 
right to her. Pussy willows! Did you welcome -them 
enough and before the children that they might see the 
human, loving side of you? If 1 could have seen a teacher 
pet pussy willows in my school days, I should have burned 
incense to her memory forever after. Oh, that old-time 
mistaken idea of teacher aloofness; the old mistaken con- 
ception of what teaching little children meant. 

After all, it is not the watching for any particular flower 
that we want to teach the children in early spring ; it is the 
spirit of watching for the approach of spring ; it is an appre- 
ciation of that subtle something in the air that tells that the 
great annual miracle of the year is about to begin. It is 
not the yellowing of the willows as a fact, but that the soft 
mellow tints foretell the coming of the beautiful spring 
maiden over the hills. A teacher with imagination and the 
right temperament can make daily use of that personifica- 
‘tion till the marvelous imagery power of the children will 
make tem watch for her as a real presence. Then the 
breezy March becomes her dashing courier to prepare the 
way by clearing away snow patches and unlocking brooks. 





Spring Gardening 

Are any primary teachers planning for this, even if it must 
be on a tiny scale? ‘ Mary’s Garden and How ItGrew,”’ is 
a little book, full of practical suggestions in the form of a 
pleasant story that children will like. The chapter quoted 
in this number is not one of its practical chapters ; but the 
book is really a treatise on gardening. (The Century Pub. 
Co.,N.Y.) Every year, more and more of gardening is done 
by the little folks all over the country. The children grow 
right along with the-garden — grow in things not taught in 
books. Have you brought in any early twigs to blossom in 
the school-room? Remember how monotonous school is 
to the little children. Brighten it every way that is possible. 
A day is a week to a child, a week a month. Time is long 
till we have grown too used to life. 





~ 
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Editor’s Address 
[Mrs.] Eva D. Kettoce 
Sharon, Mass. 


Boys and Girls 
I mean the magazine by that name. Do you know it? 
A Nature Study Magazine from that Nature Study centre at 
Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.). Do you know about 
that wonderful Uncle John there and the Junior Naturalist 
Clubs? Well, thousands of children do. This magazine is 
worth your while. 50 cents a year. 





To Teach Lettering 


The increasing love for handicraft, and the growing 
demand on the part of teachers tor more vital work in the 
correlation of studies, has led to-the making of beautiful 
school papers and booklets embodying language, nature 
study, drawing and design, history, geography, with maps 
and illustrations. All this work demands not only fine writ- 
ing, but fine lettering for chapter headings, initials, title- 
pages and covers. The Davis Press, Worcester (Mass.), have 
prepared packages of copy sheets of various styles of letter- 
ing (enough in each for a whole school) with clear direc- 
tions as to their use. 

1st Packet, Guild Alphabet Folio, 30 cents. 

2d Packet, Nature Drawings in Color (Second Guild 

Folio), 65 cents. 

3d Packet, Decorative Initials, 50 cents. 

4th Packet, The Monastic Text, 30 cents. 


They have become deservedly popular. There is no 
reason why primary children should not learn the simplest 
of this lettering. And what a boon for busy work! The 
pattern sheet may be given the children and after the first 
“showing how,” the little folks can care for themselves. 
They will love it, too. 


Preserving Wild Flowers 


Now is the time to begin the lessons of the preservation of 
plants : to love a flower and “leave it onits stalk.” Whena 
child has learned that, he has learned a great deal more 
than that. Isaw a most tempting bunch of black-eyed 
daisies last summer in an open field, and went to them with 
a hungry hand. A friend with me said, “I’ve struggled 
with myself for two weeks not to pick those so that others 
might enjoy them.” I paused,ashamed. She had learned 
her lesson, I had not. But to gather flowers gently that no 
root be disturbed or next year’s blossoms doomed — that’s 
another lesson. Teachers have been thoughtlessly guilty in 
the past in praising the flower-gifts of children regardless of 
how or where they were gathered. Let us atone. 


Class Stories 


How many are following Miss Gray’s scheme of Class 
Stories? Full directions were printed in November number. 
A paraphrase of the Hiawatha story appears in this number 
from the same school. Unusual results, we shall ‘all grant. 





Miss Estelle Reel, Superintendent of Indian Schools, has 
issued a pamphlet “‘ Teaching Indian Pupils to Speak Eng- 
lish” It contains fifteen pages of plain, practical, detailed 


directions for teaching English objectively. Teachers of , 


foreign children would find the suggestions helpful for their 
own work. I think a copy may be obtained without cost by 
addressing Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 





The Tooth Brush 

Booker Washington lays great stress on the tooth brush 
as a factor of civilization. How much enthusiasm have we 
aroused this year for the tooth brush and all it signifies? 
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NOTES 


—Dr. Maxwell has made the discovery 
that an astonishingly large number of 
pupils in the New York city schools are in 
grades far below those suited to their age. 
Achild of twelve or even fourteen is noth- 
ing unusual in a primary class. The “ sys- 
tem” laid Out a school course according to 
age standards. But this same ‘‘ system” 
presupposes so many impossible things that 
the course is actually suited only to chil- 
dren who begin at six and attend regularly 
the same school until they are graduated. 
Any one at all acquainted with social con- 
ditions in a cosmopolitan population center 
of large proportions will understand im- 
mediately why a ‘“‘system” of this kind 
should produce a shocking percentage of 
misfits. If it had been constructed for the 
special purpose of transforming normal 
children into educational abnormalities it 
could not have been more ingeniously 
built.— NV. Y. School Journal 





HOW TO PLANT NASTURTIUMS 


Nasturtiums should not be planted out- 
of-doors until all danger of frost is over, 
as they are very sensitive to cold, but the 
seeds may be given a good start indoors. 
Save a number of empty eggshells, fill 
these with kitchen garden loam, previously 
sifted and mixed finely, and place in each 
shell a nasturtium seed that has been 
soaked in tepid water a few minutes to in- 
sure the seed’s yerminating. Set the egg- 
shells in a pan of earth or sawdust close 
together. When transferring the tiny 
plants to their outdoor quarters the growth 
is not hindered an instant, as the eggshell 
is cracked readily, and the compacted soil 
placed immediately in the spot prepared 
for it. Shade from the sun for the first 
few days with a muslin awning. 

—From Suburban Life 
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The Pupils’ Practice Tablets 


In Augsburg’s Drawing 
Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time 


IN PREPARATION IN PASSING [MATERIAL 
IN ARRANGING MODELS 


Pupils are shown exactly what to do and how to do it. 


A’ TRIAL IN ONE GRADE WILL CONVINCE YOU 


FOR TEACHERS’ USE 


Manua I. should be in the hands of all teachers in the first, second, and 
third grades. 


; Manuat II. should be in the hands of all teachers in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Sireet Austell Building 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco + tlanta 
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The Salary Question Explained 


A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


to secure an increase in salary is offered through our Normal Department and the 
new course in Primary Methods. 
better work. 


By the Wage Committee of the South Dakota Educational Association. 

Their official report shows that the group of teachers having a higher 
education receive thirty-seven per cent more salary than those who are not 
thoroughly prepared. 
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An Opportunity for You 


We have equipped thousands of teachers for 
Write to-day for information. 





ORAW LINES T: 


WRITEY WROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED 


‘OUR NAME and ADDRESS BELOW and MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
a 























Leap, 8S. D., Dec. 16, 1904. 


Your instructors are very careful and painstaking in making 
exnlanations. and in correcting papers. My salary as a teacher 
has increased thirty dollars per month since I enrolled two years 
ago, and I attribute this increase, in part, to the power gained in 
doing work with you. 

W. A. ARNOLD. 
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Charlie's Sacrifice 
NELLIE R. CAMERON 


z H, mamma!"’ shouted Clyde, as he rushed into the 

O house after his first day at school, “come to the 

window, quick! There! “zaf’s the nicest boy in 

our school. His name’s Charlie. This morning, 

some of the boys called me ‘Sissy’ and ‘Cry-baby,’ and 

then Charlie came along and said, ‘Stop teasing that nice 

little kid,’ and to-night he came home with me to fer fectme !”’ 

“And how did my little home-taught, country boy get 
along with his lessons in the big city school?” 


“Oh, I guess I’m a good deal behind,” said Clyde, rue-- 


fully, “’cept in reading. Teacher said I was so good in 
that, that she was going to try to keep me up onto the 
grate if she could.” 

That same evening, Charlie said to his mother, “ There’s 
a new boy in our school, with curds. He’s the littlest boy 
in the room, and I shan’t let the other boys tease him ; for 
he’s a nice little chap, if he does cry easy !”’ 

Charlie soon gave Clyde much interesting information 
about grades and promotions. . 

“You see, mamma,” Clyde explained, the second evening, 
“T’m second great now, and I'll keep on getting greater 
all the time, if I work hard. In the middle of the year, 
Charlie and me and the rest get to be ¢#ird great, only you 
have to have a blue commotion card. Charlie says it’s 
somepin’ like a circus ticket. You give it to the new 
teacher, an’ she let’s you fass right on into her room. It’s 
dreadful not to pass! Then you have to stay back with the 
little kids from the da4y room, and all of the boys laugh at 
you! I’m going to work hard/” 

And indeed he did, with his teacher, mamma, and Charlie, 
all helping him. And yet he had to be absent so frequently 
for sore throat and croup that his chances for passing 
looked uncertain. 

‘‘Oh, teacher!” he said, anxiously, two weeks before the 
Christmas holidays, “Doe you think I’ll pass in the mtd-ridb?” 

“In the mid-year? Yes, dear, if you cone every day, 
but I don’t see how you possibly can if you have to stay out 
of school any more,” said his teacher, anxiously. 

Only the following Monday she missed his sweet face in 
the school-room. 

‘“* He’s got the measles,’ volunteered Billy Smith. “I saw 
the yaller card out this morning.” 

“I’m not afraid. I’ve had the measles,” said Charlie to 
himself ; so at noon, he walked boldly into Clyde’s house 
without asking anyone. 

He found Clyde alone for the moment, in his pretty 
little white bed. He threw his hot arms about Chartie’s 
neck and sobbed, “ Oh dear, the doctor’s put the quarrelin’ 
team up on our docr and now I can’t go to school for “wo 
weeks, even if I do get well! I knowI can’t pass and you'll 
go on without me!” 

“No, 1 won't,” said Charlie, stoutly, ‘I'll stay back with 
you, see if I don’t!” 

Indignant at not being allowed to visit Clyde again, Charlie 
had to content himself with writing cheery letters daily. 

In one of these he said, “Teecher says no I can’t stay 
back in the second grade, I half to go on but.if you study 
hard in two weaks hollyday vacashun mebbe you can go on 
two; I will help you, she will rite the lessons, so no more 
this time yure fectionate Charlie.” 

On the Friday school closed for holidays, Clyde was well 
enough to go about the house, but alas! the measles left his 
eyes ’so weak that the doctor forbade him to use them for at 
least a couple of weeks. 

““ Hooray!” shouted Charlie, bounding into Clyde’s 
house that evening; they let me come at last! Why, 
what’s the matter, pardner?”’ 

“ Never mind,” he said, when Clyde had told him the sad 
news, “ Haven’t I got eyes? I'll come every day and study 
out loud to you. I know the tables we had by heart and 
teacher wrote out the spelling lessons for you.” 

So, proud of his new dignity as teacher, Charlie strutted 


home, and at the doorway ran plump into Uncle Stephen’s 
arms. 
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‘“‘ Hi, there, old man !”’ Uncle Stephen called out cheerily, 
“you're just the chap I want to see! I've come to take yoy 
to-morrow to grandpa’s, to spend vacation.” 

For ten blissful minutes Charlie forgot Clyde and his 
troubles. 

Such a grandpa and grandma ! 
What pies and doughnuts ! 
and sleigh rides ! 

All of a sudden, his face fell and Uncle Stephen was 
astonished to see him dash past him upstairs. 

Once in his own room, face down on the bed, he fought 
a bitter fight. 

“No, I can’t! I can’t!” he kept saying a hundred times, 
“he oughtn’t to expect it!” At last, he fell into a troubled 
sleep but a pale, dejected face haunted his dreams. 

Next morning as he dressed, he fought the battle all ove; 
again. What is that he spies on the mantel? A very blue 
and green landscape. In the corner of the card, he reads, 
“‘ Maid for my deer, deer Charlie who is allers so good to me!" 

Five minutes later Charlie rushed into the kitchen where 
mother was making buckwheat cakes. 

“Oh, ma!’’ he gasped, choking back a sob, “I can’t go 
to grandpa’s! I promised Clyde to help him pass. I can't 
desert the little chap and I can’t break my word. You tell 
Uncle Steve about it. I can’t!” and without another word, 
he bolted out of the house breakfastless. 

One day, about six weeks later, Charlie bounded upstairs 
into his mother’s sewing-room, proudly waving a blue pro- 
motion card. Behind him came Clyde bashfully displaying 
a similar one. But even the wonderful cards were forgotten 
when mamma handed Charlie a delightful Jetter in grandpa’s 
own cramped, trembly hand. ‘“ Hooray !’’ shouted Charlie, 
after mamma had read it, “he wants you to come, too, 
Clyde! Easter vacation is a whole week long. You can't 
think what fun we'll have at grandpa’s !” 

And with a final whoop of delight, he slid down the ban- 
nister, dragging happy Clyde with him. 

Then, for the first time, Clyde heard of Charlie’s sacrifice 
at Christmas time. 


Such a jolly old farm! 
And oh, the skating, coasting, 





A Catnip Tea 


(Recitation) 
One day sleek Mistress Tabby cat 
Asked in her friends to tea; 
And they all came, dressed in their best— 
A goodly company. 


With pleasant purrs they took their seats, 
And filled the table up, 

And then the hostess briskly poured 
For each a brimming cup. 


The tea was catnip, freshly brewed, 
Bright, fragrant catnip tea, 

Which is a drink excelled by none, 
As pussies all agree. 


And as they sat and gossiped there, 
With many a blink and wink, 

Old Towser he came strolling in, 
Thinking to get a drink. 


All round the room he slowly walked 
And sniffed the catnip tea, 
And then, disgusted, left because 
No dognip could he see! A 
— Will S. Gidley in Little Folks 








ANAEMIA 


is thin blood. It causes pale faces, white lips, 
weak nerves and lack of vitality. A  bloot 
enriching, fat producing food-medicine is needed. 
Scott’s Emulsion goes to the root of the trouble 
strengthens and enriches the blood, and builds 
up the entire system. For anaemic girls, thit 
boys, and enfeebled mothers, it is the stan 
remedy. It builds up and strengthens the e 
tire system with wonderful rapidity. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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NOTES 
r— 


—Hon. Thomas C. Miller, State Super- 
jntendent of Free Schools of West Vir- 
ginia, has discovered a system of the most 
flagrant violations of the school law of the 
state. It consists in a collusion between 
trustees of various schools and teachers, 
whereby favorites of the trustees, gener- 
ally their kinsfolk, are given employmest 
to which they are not entitled. Where a 
trustee has a friend or relative to whom he 
wishes to give a school, and who cannot 
pass the required examination, he will 
enter into a contract with some teacher 
who has passed the required examination 
and received the proper certificate, under 
which such teacher will be given the school, 
with the agreement that he will appoint 
the trustee’s friend his substitute. The 
school will open and the teacher will 
absent himself, leaving the substitute to 
fill his place. The absence will be con- 
tinual during the school term, and the sub- 
stitute will continue to teach and to draw 
the pay for it. 


—William E. Chancellor, the newly-ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Public Schools 
at Paterson, N.J., has stirred up a hor- 
net’s nest among the women teachers by 
recommending that all women teachers 
over the age of sixty be retired. He 
also recommends that men teachers over 
the age of sixty-five years be retired. 
Friends of the school teachers talk of 
getting up a petition protesting against 
the retirement of the old teachers. 


—A railway commercial training school, 
the first school of the kind ever attempted, 
is about to be started at Elmira. The idea 
is to instruct young men in all branches of 
railway service, so that companies can se- 
cure recruits who have been well trained. 
The fggtory employees at Elmira bave been 
urging the Board of Education to estab- 
lish a night school, and the Board has 
acted favorably on the proposition. 


—The various teachers’ associations 
which assembled at Syracuse, N. Y., dur- 
ing the holidays, expressed themselves iu 
favor of a plan for bringing all the 
teachers together into one organization, 
and a proposition for providing pensions 
for superannuated teachers, through legis- 
lative action. It is hoped that interest in 
these two subjects will not relax, and that 
both come to fruition. 


—The Board of Education of New York 
City has approved the recommendation of 
the Committee on Elementary Schools that 
& kindergarten be established in Bellevue 
Hospital, thirty of the one hundred and five 


children there being found able to receive 
instruction. 


—The Board of Education of Phiiadel- 
Phia has asked for an appropriation of five 
thousand dollars to be used in teaching the 








| MARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Ten Degrees Cooler than on the Mainland 
Scnoot or Metnops, 3 Weeks. ScHOOL 
or Oratory, 4 Weeks. Acapemic Der- 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, AND 5 WEEKS. 
Delightful Sea Bathing 

Concrete Roads for Bicycling 
BEGINS JULY I1, 1905 
Send for 64-page Circular 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., - Hyde Park, Mass. 
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A REARING JOURNEY 
THROUGH 
LAPAN 


Unique, Helpful, Timely 


The History, Art, Occupations, Literature and 
Life of the Japanese people form a most delight- 
ful series of articles in the popular and practical 
form of the famous Chautauqua Reading Jour- 
neys, accompanied by Bibliographies, Outlines 
and Programs for Individual and Club Study. 


Kyoto: The Heart of Old Japan 
From Kyoto to Kamakura 
Tokyo, The Provinces 
The Hokkaido and Back to Kobe 


The Southern Islands and Formosa 


Six Articles. Profusely Illustrated. 25 Cents 


oer. x, Ghautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N.Y, 
ee 
The Swedish System of Gymnastics 


By HARTVIG NISSEN 


Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 





A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 


Cloth Binding - - 


. 


Price, 75 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 80g Market St. 





Pupils of the public schools how to swim. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Little Plays for the Children VII 
A March Morning 


' ALICE E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 
The Story 


HE March Wind’s home is in a cave high up on the 

hillside. One bright morning he awakes, and, with 

a cheery whistle, calls to him all his gay March 

Breezes. They talk together. Then the March 

Wind tells each what to do, and sends them all away down 
the hill to the little village below. 

On their way down the hill, they come to a sugar bush 
where there are men and boys tapping trees and getting 
ready for the sugar-making. Next they visit and wake up 
the little brook in the pasture. They wake the pussy 
willows, too, and set them swinging. Then they come into 
the village street, where they make things merry. They 
play with the boys and girls on their way to school; they 
set the windmills turning; they tease Maggie and Norah, 
who are out in their respective yards hanging up the 
clothes. 

By and by, down sweeps the March Wind himself. After 
he has blown down the hillside and through the village 
street, he calls the little Buds, asleep underground, to wake, 
for spring is coming. He sings them a little song. They 
hear, stir in their dreams, and laugh softly. - 


Directions 


Choose one of the desks in the back part of the room for 
the March Wind’s cave on the hillside. A convenient place 
on the hillside is the sugar bush. An aisle is the pasture, 
where the Brook is. Near by stand the Pussy Willows. In 
front of the teacher’s desk runs the village street. Choose 
yards where Maggie and Norah come to hang clothes; 
places for the windmills, etc. 

Choose one of the older boys for the March Wind, 
smaller children for the March Breezes, several small chil- 
dren for the Brook, some boys for the Sugar Makers, boys 
and gitls for the Children of the Village, gitls for Maggie 
and Norah, girls for Pussy Willows, and all the other chil- 
dren for the Buds. (If desired, some of these characters 
may be omitted, or others may be added, some early Birds, 
a Dog or two to bark at the Wind, Sundeams to help thaw 
the Brook, etc.) 

The March Wind and the Breezes should wear as many 
things to fly and flutter as can be thought of. The Sugar 
Makers may have real buckets, the Chi/dren real kites, 
Maggie and Norah real handkerchiefs to hang up, and real 
clothes-pins, the Windmills may turn round and round 
themselves, or may carry paper pin-wheels fastened to 
slender sticks. (These may be blown round by the 
Breezes.) Pussies carry real hoods, as furry as may be. 
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The Play 


The March Wind awakes in his cave. He whistles and calls shrilly to 
his Breezes. One after another they spring up about him. 


March Wind Well, well, well! the merry March days 
are here at last. We must be up and doing. Breezes, 
listen ! 


He tells each Breeze what to do. Children arrange this conversation 
from story. While Wind and Breezes are talking, Sugar Makers come 
to the sugar bush, the Boys and Girls run into the street carrying kites, 
etc., Maggie and Norah come out with their baskets of clotnes, laughing 
and talking across the fence. The Windmills stand quietly — as yet 
there is no wind. The Brook is still frozen. This is shown by the 
children who represent it standing stiffly, eyes closed, facing each other 
in one of the aisles, hands tightly locked. The Pussies are asleep. The 
Buds sit about the room on the floor, their faces hidden in their hands, 

Breezes, with gay little salutes to the March Wind, run down the hill, 
whistling cheerily. 

(Use the air of the March Wind song to be sung later.) 

They dash into the sugar tush. They play pranks with the men’s 
buckets and spouts. Men talk among themselves about the run of sap, 
the wind, etc. Let children arrange. Breezes run on to Brook. The 
dance about it, calling it to “Wake up, wake up!” The Browk breaks 
through the ice and begins to run sluwly; that is, children open eyes, 
stand easily, take each other’s hands, two and two, run down the aisle, 
up another, down the first, and soon. Breezes run to Pussy Willows, 
call them by name, shake them lightly, etc. 

Pussies rub their eyes, awake, tie on their hoods, and sway gently in 
the breeze. Breezes run up the street. They whistle merrily. ‘1 hey set 
the Windmills turning and creaking. They catch the kites from the 
boys and run away with them. The boys run, tuo, trying to pull in the 
kites. Some of the Breezes blow «ff the girls’ hats, others find Maggie 
and Norah, catch the clothes and blow them about. Introduce as many 
harmless pranks as the children can suggest and carry «ut in the school- 
room. Use plenty of conversation, letting the children suggest and 
arrange, 


March Wind (watching from his cave) 
but my Breezes are having a gay time! 
now and set things humming. 


Well, well, well, 
Guess I’ll go down 


He whirls down the hillside. He whistles, or may imitate sound of 
wind—*‘ Woo-00-00,” with rising and falling inflection. He dashes into 
the sugar bush. Buckets rattle and crash. The men grasp their caps, 
and look after him, exclaiming, “What a wind!” He rushes on, sets the 
Brook running rapidly, bubbling and splashing; children may imitate 
sound of water. He flies past the Pussy Willows, touching his cap to 
them. 

They bow low and blow back and forth violently. He whirls into the 
street, and everywhere is confusion, Kite strings snap and mischievous 
Breezes run away with the kites. Boys and girls chase, and race, and 
shout. The clothes flap. Maggie and Nerah scold good-naturedly. 
The Winumills fly faster and faster, creaking louder and louder. 

The March Wind whistles loudly, whirls about, tears up and down, 
then suddenly comes to a stop at end of street, shades his eyes, and 
looks eagerly about. 


March Wind Where are my flowers this fine morning? 
Ho, Cowslip! Ho, Crocus! Ho, Snowdrop, Hepatica, 
Violet, Arbutus, wake up! Wake up; it’s time to march! 


He calls— listens; calls again, and listens. There is no sound from 
the sleeping flowers, save a little sigh here and there. The Wind calls 
his Breezes. They run tohim. All together they sing softly any well- 
known March Wind song. At the close of each stanza, while all listen, 
the Buds are heard underground laughing lightly, and softly clapping 
their hands, 








VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH eee : 

The best remedy known for coid in the head, sore throat, 

and influenza. It does not contain @, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


® Beware of Substitutes. 





Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's Pitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 

excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 

active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 

force and vital energy of the brain. 

tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. 





It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only iy 56 W. asth Street, 
by e 


. New York City. 
Lf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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—William H. Maxwell, President of the 
National Educational Association, has is- 
sued an announcement that the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the association 
will be held in Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove on July 3to7. The railroads have 
agreed to give special rates to those attend- 
ing this session. President Roosevelt has 
consented to deliver the chief address at 
one of the general sessions. Other speakers 
will be: Commissioner of Education Dra- 
per, Engineer William Barclay Parsons, 
and Dr. E. A. Alderman, President of the 
University of Virginia. 


—In addition to the history of the 
Standard Oil Company, Ida M. Tarbell 
has written important biographies of Lin- 
coln, Napoleon, and Madam Roland. Miss 
Tarbell graduated from Allegheny College, 
and after teaching for two years became 
editor of the Chautauquan. She is now 
an editor of McClure’s Magazine. 


—The Kinsley Studio, 245 Broadway, 
New York, designers, engravers, and lith- 
ographers, makes a specialty of diplomas 
for public and private schools. They are 
carried in stock and made to order. Allof 
these diplomas are lithographed and sam- 
ples and catalogues will be sent on, appli- 
cation. 


—There are teaghers in Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to State Superintendent Cary, who 
receive less than fifteen dollars a month— 
by the year—or fifty cents a day. 


8IR WILLIAM ROBERTS ON 
DIGESTION 

Sir William Roberts, of London, the 
great authority on digestion, says: ‘“‘ The 
digestive change undergone by fatty mat- 
ter in the small intestines consists mainly 
in its reduction into a state of emulsion or 
division into infinitely minute particles. In 
adJition to this purely physical change, a 
small portion undergoes a chemical change 
whereby the glycerine and fatty acids are 
dissociated. The main or principal change 
is undoubtedly an emulsifying process, and 
nearly all the fat taken up by the lacteals 
is simply in a state of emulsion.” 

This eminent authority is confirmed in the 
foregoing view by various experiments by 
which it has been ascertained that fat foods 
pass from the lacteals into the circulations 
by way of the thoracic duct in the form of 
an emulsion. 

Emulsified cod liver oil, as contained in 
Scott’s Emulsion, appears in a form so 
closely resembling the product of natural 
digestion—as it occurs within the body— 
that it may well be administered as an arti- 
ficially digested fat food of the very high- 
est type. In combination with the other 
ingredients mentioned—glycerine being an 
emollient of inestimable value — Scott’s 
Emulsion offers to the physician a valuable, 


exquisite, and rare accession to his pre- 
scription list, 
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FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


Tulips 

Wiid Rose 
Pan-ies 
Fuschia 
Pond Lilies 
Pinks 
Calla Lily 
Sunflower 
Daisies 
Tomatoes 


110 G:e n Cora 
117 Blackberries 
118 Puppies 

121 Japan Lilies 


Cotton Plant 


226 Nasturtium 
227 Cherries 


Trumpet Creeper 


228 
229 Common Flax 
230 


Acorns 


Spray of Maple Leaves 
Flax 


‘ lematis 
Narcissus 
Sumach 

Wild Geranium 
Sweet Pea 
Gerardia 
Swamp Azalea 
Columbine 
Evening Primrose 
Pitcher Plant 
May Flower 
Sulvia 

8 igar Cane 
Tea Plant 
Coffee Plant 


Rice Piant and Birds 


Tobacco Plant 
Morning G1 
orn or 
Golden Rod . 
Mayflower 
Easter Lilies 


BESSPBSSSSSSSSES mossy 


Hollyhocks 
Cat-tails 

Apple Blossoms 
Pine Cones 

Iris 

Thistle 
Forget-me-not 
Dwarf Cornel 
Buttercup 
Trumpet Honeysuckle 
Pimpernel 
Nightshade 
Arrow Head 

Pi &k 

Harebell 
Meadow Lily 
Dutchman's Pipe 
Spiced Wintergreen 
Painted Trillium 
Button Wood 
Butternut 
Jessamine 





NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 


The Following Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 24 Inches 
Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00 


OWI Om RD 


Cat 
D 4 
Mouse 


Rat 
Greybound 
Sta 


Trotting Horse 
Running Horse 
Sieep 

Cow 

Cow and Calif 
Pig 

Goat 

Roester 

Hen and Chicks 
Chicks, large 
Goose 


2 Duck 


CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, 


Chart D. 


63 Fiith Avenue 
New York 


Lion 


Fishes, and Insects. 


Chart B. Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals 
to their Feet, Food Habits, etc. 


Chart C, Showing the Bills, Feet, and Legs of Birds, | Chart D. 


Tiger 
Elephant 
( amel 
Bear 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Bee 


Grasshopper 
Botterfly 
Spider and Web 
onkey 
Lobster 


Dog, 8t. Bernard 
Dog, Newfoundland 
Three Little Kittens 
Lamb 

Donkey 

Opossum and Young 
Buffalo 

Polar Bear 
Hippopotamnus 
Ostrich 

Snow Bird 

Blue Heron 





Chart A. 
Chart B. 





| 
| Chart C, 


indicating their habits. and the means by | Chart E. 
| 


which they are classified 


Dissected Insect, showing all the different | Chart F. 


parts. 


Price, 10 cents each 


| 
Chart E, Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly Chart G. 


69. Apples. 275. 


129 
130 


Cuckoo 

Partridge, Mother and 
Brood 

Night Hawk 
Blue Jay 

Robin 

Plover 

Whale 

Seal 

Rhinoceros 

Dog's Head 

Reindeer 

Parrot 

Humming Bird 

Baltimore Oriole 

Pigs 

Cat and Dog 

Long-Eared Bat 

Keaver 

Frog 

Dravon Fly 

Wasp 

House Fly 

Beetle 

Large Spider 

Crab 

Turtle 

Sea Anemones 

Flock of Birds 

Ourang-outang 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Kinds of Roots: Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous, 
and Tuberous. 

Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Shapes and Margins«f Leaves. 

The Parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 

Spices: Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmeg, and Pim- 


ento 


Spices: Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne, and Pep- 


Five kinds of grasses. 


Lava, Pupa, and Imago. Price of 
Chart F. Shows twelve different kinds of Shell-fish, all | 37, Holly. 
Univalves. 63. Melons. 116, 
Chart G. Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 65. Oranges. 
Chart H. Shows different kinds of Bivalves. > — — 
° 68. Grapes. 183. 





Charts, 5 cents each 


TREES. 976. Magnolia. 
Acorns and 277, White Ash. 
Oak Leaves. Ay Green Briar. 


Palm. 279. White Birch. 
Banana Tree. 280. Papaw. 
Ivy Leaves. 281. Aspen, 
Elm. 282. Maple. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 


Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


CORN PLANTS. THEIR UsES AND Ways 
or Lire. By Frederick Leroy Sargent. 
105 pages. 

The object of this volume is to supply 
supplementary reading to text-books and 
an incentive to teachers’ talks. The sub- 
ject of corn plants as a plat has received 
very little attention and this book will sup- 
ply a need for nature students and every- 
body interested in agriculture. It considers 
What Corn Plants Are, Their Importance 
to Mankind, How They Provide for Their 
Offspring, Cereals as Food Plants, and 
there is a short chapter devoted to each of 
the cereals—wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, 
and maize. The book is abundantly illus- 
trated in such details of structure-composi- 
tion as will most help the student. The 
cousciousness that a half dozen useful 
plants have had much to do with the wel- 
fare of humanity and have in turn been 
affected by human influence is one of the 
strongest impressions of the book. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


WINGS AND StinGs. By Agnes McClel- 
land Daulton. 

A most vivaciously written book, as 
fresh in feeling as if it were the first 
nature book in the world. The flavor of 
the contents can be gathered from chapters 
such as Hollyhock Wall, Jolly Little Tars, 
The Spiders’ Garden Party, The Roses’ Re- 
union, etc. It is a book where the Wings 
and Stings and all the live things that are 
in it do the talking. But itis very pleasant 
talking and full of information and sur- 
prises. No prosy facts to make the chil- 
dren dull and inattentive. The book is 
overflowing with good true-to-nature illus- 
trations. Bees fly about the pages till one 
feels in positive danger of the “ stings” 
the book talks about. At the close of the 
book is a Pronouncing Index and a Helpful 
List of Books. The children who finish 
this book will know more about nature and 
love her better. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


Loprix. By Belle Wiley and Grace 
Willard Edick. 

The children will enjoy this story of the 
Lake-Dwellers in Switzerland very mucb. 
Anything that concerns primitive life al- 
ways appeals to the little ones—especially 
to the boys. Lodrix is the little son of a 
chief in a lake-dwelling village. The Bear 
tribe of land-dwellers were the enemies of 
the Dormorants (lake-dwellers) and threat- 
ened to burn their houses. They took 
great pains to protect themselves, but one 
day Lodrix wandered far away from home 
to shoot a deer and was captured by the 
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enemy. They demanded for his ransom 
that the Lake-Dwellers should give them 
all the bronze they had. They didn’t like 
to part with the valuable bronze, but the 
boy Lodrix was worth more than all of it, 
so the exchange was made and the little 
chief was returned safely home. The illus- 
trations are very simple-in this little book, 
but they give a very clear idea of the way 
the houses were constructed and the cus- 
toms of that people. The type is large, 
the vocabulary simple, and it will make a 
most acceptable supplementary reader for 
the primary grades. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 

SEVEN LAMPS FOR THE TEACHERS’ Way. 
By Frank A. Hill. 

It was a happy thought to give this last 
lecture from the late Mr. Hill a separate 
setting. It is original and well worth the 
preserving in this form. The author 
meaus by his ‘‘ Seven Lamps” the same as 
Ruskin meant by his ‘‘Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ” as far as principles for per- 
sonal guidance is concerned. The Seven 
Lamps to light the teachers’ pathway are 
designated in this lecture as: The Wonder- 
ful Interaction, The Royal H’s, The 
Worker’s Interest, The Commendable Ra- 
tio, The Gracious Overflow, The Backward 
Light, and The Blessed Transformation. 
The discussion of the illuminating office of 
each Lamp applies directly to school-room 
teaching. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, NEW YORK 


Moral EpvucaTion. By Edward Howard 
Griggs. 

‘¢ The aim in this book,” says the author, 
‘thas been to see ‘ steadily and whole’ both 
human life and the process of moral cul- 
ture that leads to it and makes possible 
the happiest and most helpful living.” 
And this goal has been kept consistently in 
view, no matter what difficulties were in 
the way. The reader is impressed with 
the conscientiousness, breadth, and impar- 
tial discussion of the subject on every 
page. It is as if the author had taken 
every phase of moral education, sifted it 
before the reader, turned it again and 
again, to catch every varying light from 
different standpoints that nothing of the 
truth might escape. It is this singleness 
of aim, this directness of statement that 
gives force to every declaration, and holds 
the reader with convincing power to the 
last page. Let us get at the truth and flinch 
at nothing, is the spirit that radiates from 
the discussion of every subject. Theconsid- 
eration of the ethical value of mythology, 
folk-lore, and literature has special peda- 
gogical value for teachers, and the whole 
work would be an admirable text-book for 
the training of teachers. It is a book, too, 
forthe home. The illustrations are drawn 
from daily life and the situations will be 
recognized by every parent as true to every- 
day experience. The ease and facility 
with which Mr. Griggs does¢all his work 
characterizes this book, and every intellec- 
tual reader will appreciate the masterly 
skill of presentation. There are copious 
foot-notes and more than twenty pages of 
annotated bibliography carefully prepared 
for students. 


March, gos 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

Ir Att Came TrvuE. By Mary F, 
Leonard. 

This is a charming book for little girls, 
Not a line in it that is not wholesome and 
pleasing. The tone of the book is uplift- 
ing, without being in the slightest degree 
goody goody. A rich, lonely little girl, 
Mary Grace, has dreams of playing with 
other children, of being allowed to do 
things that other children did, and of being 
innocently happy in a child’s own way, and 
through a magic Miss Polly and a good- 
natured Uncle Will ‘‘ it all came true.” If 
there could be an avalanche of such health- 
ful and delightful books as this for our 
children in place of the overstrained stories 
they are deluged with, it would be a means 
of grace to them in after years. 


HOMOPHONIC VOCABULARY IN TEN Lan- 
GUAGES. Compiled by Charles B. Waite, 
A.M. 

The object of this vocabulary is to show 


. the vast body of words common to all 


languages. If there is to be a common 
language for the whole world, the root 
words of it should be taken from these 
words common to many peoples, viz., 
English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Danish-Norweg- 
ian, Swedish, and Russian. The author 
finds over two thousand words having a 
like sound and significance in these various 
tongues. The book must prove of great 
service in the formation of a universal 
world language. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 

LittTLE FOLKS OF Many Lanps. By 
Lulu Maude Chance. 

The little stories in this book are told 
with a delightful freshness. The lives of 
the Indian, Eskimo, Holland, African, 
Arabian, Filipino, and Japanese children 
are described in a way that brings them 
pretty close, by their appeal to the imagina- 
tion, to our own American children. The 
illustrations are especially pleasing and 
helpful to explain the text. The little 
folks who are fortunate enough to get this 
book as a supplementary reader will never 
have to be drilled to read with expression, 
for the stories are so full of life and 
naturalness that they. will tell themselves 
to the readers. 


March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything — that is, a time when a 
thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
for purifying your blood. Why? 
Because your system is now trytig 
to purify it— you know this by the 
pimples and other eruptions that 
have come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take — they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably. 
Accept no substitute. 








